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Action In Palestine 


HISTADRUT 


MOBILIZED hundreds of edu- 
cators to give individual attention 
to the Cyprus deportees who have 
arrived in Palestine and are suffer- 
ing from years of Ghetto and con- 
centration camp life, aggravated 
by their trying journey from Eu- 
rope aboard frail, crowded vessels. 

X-RAYED all refugees arriv- 
ing in Athlit detention camp to 
detect tuberculosis and isolate all 
cases. The X-ray machine was pro- 
vided last Fall by the American 
Histadrut Campaign. It is also be- 
ing used to examine all industrial 
workers in a country-wide drive to 
eliminate TB. Three thousand 
workers were examined in one 
week. 

LAID THE CORNERSTONE 
for a working youth center in Hai- 
fa, to replace a wooden structure 
used for 20 years. The new center 
of Hanoar Haoved will provide 
educational and recreational facil- 
ities for working and immigrant 
youth. 

PROJECTED a plan for 1,200 
houses in southeastern Tel Aviv, 
to be built by Shikun for workers, 
veterans and immigrants. 

CONSTRUCTED 60 homes 
for war veterans at Kfar Saba. 


These Activities Mere Made Possible 
By Funds of The 


Palestine Histadrut 
Campaign 
DO YOUR SHARE 


FOR THE 1947 
CAMPAIGN FOR 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE 
FOR LABOR PALESTINE 


45 East 17th Street 
New York 3, N. Y. 
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From BASLE To LONDON 


ITH THE ZIONIST CONGRESS behind us 
and the reopening of the London Conference 
upon us, the situation regarding Palestine still re- 
mained, last month, as unsettled as before. The last 
week saw a report that the British Cabinet had 
finally agreed to accept the principle of partition as 
a new basis of policy. But until then, despite rumbles 
of subterranean shifts indicated in all three camps— 
Jewish, British, and Arab—the surface upon which 
the contending forces came to grips was still de- 
fined by more or less the same landmarks. 


After the Congress 


WITH THE formation of the Zionist Executive after 
the close of the Zionist Congress, this became com- 
pletely clear as far as the Jews are concerned. 
Although the political resolution of the Congress was 
adopted against the opposition of the Palestine 
Workers’ Party (MAPAI) and its associated extra- 
Palestinian Labor delegates, this group, of necessity, 
retained its central position in the Zionist Executive: 
of necessity, because it contains by far the most im- 
portant group in the Yishuv. Labor is represented 
by virtually the same persons as before the Congress, 
who are assigned to the same posts of major respon- 
sibility in the Political Department and the Treasury. 


Their strength in the Executive is not that of a 
majority, to be sure; nor was it before the Congress. 
The Executive is a coalition, as it was before the 
Congress, of General Zionists, Labor, and Mizrakhi. 
The only group in the coalition which has signifi- 
cantly altered its representation are the General 
Zionists. They have the largest contingent, and have 
dropped such leading figures and veterans as Dr. 
Chaim Weizmann and Dr. Stephen S. Wise. 
But it would be quite mistaken to assume that the 
General Zionist members of the Executive, after the 
Congress, represent a solid phalanx in favor of any 
“new methods” in handling the Palestine situation. 
At the Congress the General Zionists were the least 
“monolithic” of all the parties, and in the Executive 
their representatives include not only such men as 
Dr. Silver and Dr. Neuman, who are associated in 
the popular mind with the “tougher” manner in 
Zionist diplomacy, but Dr. Nahum Goldmann, Pro- 
fessor Selig Brodetsky, and Mrs. Rose Halprin, who 
were among the staunchest supporters of Weizmann. 
In fact, if informal negotiations now being conducted 
with the British should lead to a conclusion which 
would permit Jewish participation in the London 
Conference, it is not inconceivable that Dr. Weiz- 





Comment and Review 


mann might still appear as a leader in the delegation 
which would appear on behalf of the Jewish Agency. 

Outside the Zionist Organization, the same forces 
that strove to sway Jewish policy, each in his own 
way, before the Congress, still pursue the same goals. 
Of the non-Zionist groups, the small group of the 
Anglo-Jewish Association and the ultra-orthodox 
Agudat Israel show signs of restlessness at the Zionist 
determination to await better conditions before 
entering formally the London Conference; but this 
was true before the Congress also; and there does 
not seem any immediate likelihood, at this writing, 
that Whitehall will try to drive a wedge into Jewish 
unity by again inviting these minor Jewish organi- 
zations to participate in the Conference. 

On the other extreme, the two terrorist organiza- 
tions in Palestine, the Irgun Tzvai Leumi and Stern 
group, resumed their attacks, thus giving the lie to 
rumors that, in submission to urgent demands of the 
Yishuv, they were contemplating an extension of the 
truce they had declared during the Congress. 

For months past, resentment has been accumu- 
lating in the Yishuv against these separatist groups. 
It is generally understood that their flamboyant ac- 
tion in blowing up the British Embassy in Rome has 
made more difficult the movement of Jews to Pales- 
tine from Italy, which responsible Jewish organi- 
zations were carrying out. The Yishuv bitterly resents 
this irresponsibility, as well as the brazen impudence 
of the ITzL separatists in following this act with the 
slander that the drop in arrivals, to which they so 
contributed, proved that the responsible Jewish 
groups had “sold out” to the British. The Yishuv 
resented the calculated, provocative timing of terror- 
ist attacks during crucial moments of the efforts to 
restore a basis for political understanding with Britain 
on Palestine. It more and more resented the bullying 
of Palestine Jews by the ITzL, the extortion of “con- 
tributions” by armed collectors, the dragooning of 
young school-children into ITzL activities, the seizure 
of taxi-cabs for ITzL operations. In several pre- 
Congress issues, Eshnav, underground organ of lead- 
ing resistance groups, had unequivocally stated that 
it was part of the duty of the Yishuv’s defense force 
to protect Palestine Jews against such aggressions, 
as well as against those which came from non-Jewish 
quarters. After the Congress, the Vaad Leumi 
adopted a strong resolution concerning ITzL terrori- 
zation of Palestine Jews, and demanded that the 
separatist groups be resisted whenever they attempted 
to coerce the Yishuv by extortion, impressed service 
of children, or seizure of automobiles. The ITzL 
spokesmen at once defied this proclamation over their 








radio, and carried out a new bank robbery to give 
point to their statements. The sharpening conflict 
must lead to clashes for which those, from Broad- 
way to Hollywood, who have encouraged the sepa- 
ratists in the Jewish fold will bear a heavy blame. 


New Winds among the Arabs 


ONE KIND of subterranean shift in the Arab camp 
(of which only rumbles tell, but which has not 
altered the actual lines of struggle) is described in 
the material elsewhere in this issue on the “Arab 
Armies.” As far as is now possible, this account by 
Haganah sources indicates the present scope and 
‘possible development of the Arab “para-military” 
threat—as well as the internal conflicts which must 
be taken into account in considering what may be 
involved. 


The ascendancy of the Mufti clique was under- 
scored in the choice of Palestinian Arabs to go to 
the London Conference—all of them Husseini ad- 
herents, and some of them close associates of the 
Mufti’s in the 1936-39 terrorism and the wartime 
anti-United Nations conspiracies, men who had only 
recently been released from exile. The condition 
which the Palestine Higher Arab Executive placed 
upon its attendance at London—that the Mufti be 
invited—was not accepted, but the Higher Arab 
Executive was satisfied with the concession made by 
Britain that their representatives need not be ap- 
proved by Whitehall in advance. 

Though the Mufti will not go to London, he is 
the real head of the Palestine Arab delegation, as is 
evident from the demands which are being made. 
Not satisfied with the Arab League proposal which 
would limit Jews to one-third of the legislature in 
an Arab State of Palestine, the Palestinian Arabs 
refuse to recognize as a Palestinian any Jew who 
came since the Balfour Declaration. At the very most, 
they were reported ready to recognize Jews who came 
before the original White Paper deadline of two 
years ago. Whereas the Arab League had demanded 
that the ban on Jewish immigration and land acqui- 
sition be maintained unless 2 majority of the Arab 
population in Palestine agreed to lower these bars, 
the Palestine Higher Arab Executive demands “an 
immediate and absolute ban on land sales and im- 
migration, irrevocable except with the consent of 
two-thirds of the members of a future Arab parlia- 
ment.” At the opening of the London Conference the 
differences between Arab League and Palestine Arab 
proposals had not yet been composed, and the two 
were to be presented separately. If agreement is 
reached, it will, no doubt, be at a more extreme po- 
sition than originally advocated by the Arab League. 
That even greater intransigence than heretofore will 
be the Arab line at the re-opened London Conference 
is also indicated by the breakdown of Anglo-Egyptian 
negotiations for a revision of their treaty. 
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Britain Plays with Fire 

BUT THE key to an escape from the impasse where 
the question of Palestine still lies floundering rests 
now, as before, in the hands of Great Britain. It is 
still not clear what happened in the British Cabinet 
at the beginning of last month. According to the 
London New Statesman and Nation, the Cabinet 
divided on the question of Partition, with Foreign 
Secretary Bevin opposing this solution of the Pales- 
tine question. This would leave England with no 
policy that could induce Jews to attend the London 
Conference, or stand a chance of serving as a basis 
for a compromise agreement for all three parties. It 
is understood that another proposal was placed before 
the Cabinet by War Office quarters: to take up where 
General Barker left off after June 29th in his cam- 
paign of repression against the Jews—to divide the 
country into military zones, cut off Jewish towns from 
rural areas, arrest Agency leaders’ now in Palestine 
and bar the others from entering to replace them, 
carry out mass searches, and blow up houses where 
resistance leaders are believed to have been shel- 
tered. The decision rgarding this scheme, it was 
rumored, was to hold it in abeyance until the Jew- 
ish Agency was faced with a last challenge to “stamp 
out” terrorism. 

Apparently this was not enough for some British 
military men in Palestine. General Barker, it had 
been announced months earlier, was scheduled to 
retire from the Palestine scene in February. In the 
meantime he has done more than any other single 
man to furnish the ITzL and Stern groups with ex- 
cuses for provocative acts. By his insistence on the 
death penalty for Dov Gruner, an ITzL man, General 
Barker set in train the clearly foreshadowed conse- 
quences. This time ITzL kidnapped civilian Britons 
in reprisal, a businessman with close ties to Jews in 
Jerusalem, and a judge in the city of Tel Aviv. 

The reaction of the Yishuv was a prompt and vigor- 
ous denunciation: Since the immediate objective of 
ITzl is to discredit the chosen leadership of the 
Yishuv and usurp their authority, this universal con- 
demnation was bound to force them to undo their 
reckless and barbarous action. They took advantage of 
a reprieve granted Gruner, because his sister had 
tried to appeal the verdict, to release their captives. 
After the kidnapping, the mood of Whitehall swung 
sharply to threats of abolishing the Agency, etc. At 
the same time, the news of the Cabinet decision to 
favor, in principle, partition was broken immediately 
after the men returned. No details are yet known, at 
this writing. One can only hope that the British will 
learn from the latest terrorist episode the urgency of 
successfully concluding their informal political dis- 
cussions with the Agency, and of effectively control- 
ling those of their own men who play into the hands 
of ITzL and the Stern group. 
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Britain Interprets the Congress 


by Herbert Howarth 


London, January 14. 


fia DECISIONS of the Basle Congress were in 
the nature of a mild shock to London. Under the 
British conduct of affairs there lies very often a com- 
placent assumption that everything will be all right 
in the end. What nation could call a Palestine con- 
ference this month unless it sustained itself by such 
an assumption? The Daily Express, writing that the 
coming conference will be “‘stultified by the empty 
chairs” adds the following sentence: “It is no new 
experience for Britain.’ The comment enshrines 
something like the essence of British complacency, 
or more than that, the inner conviction that to stum- 
ble along from futile conference to more futile con- 
ferences is a holy mission, one day to be rewarded 
by the discovery that the round table is miraculously 
filled with delegates resolved on common accord. 

During the days of last autumn, when diplomats 
of the Jewish Agency were pursuing a series of pri- 
vate contacts in Washington and London, there were 
signs that Britain hoped that this millennial day was 
not far off in the Palestine question. Many people in 
Fleet Street received an impression that Whitehall 
expected that when the Palestine Conference sittings 
were resumed, Jewish delegates would be present. 
They learned eventually that the decision on this 
head did not lie with the Executive of the Jewish 
Agency but with the Zionist Congress at Basle; but 
this only prompted them to suppose that only a few 
days would be lost before the Jews could join the 
Conference. There was little doubt that the decision 
would be to attend. 


A Jolt from Congress 


WHEN Congress resolved by a narrow margin not 
to attend “under present circumstances,” British op- 
timism suffered a jolt. Some who were jolted were 
naturally resentful. There was a sort of indignant 
reproachfulness. The Daily Mail editorialized on 
January 3rd: 


“, . . The militant views of the American Jews pre- 
vailed over the moderate counsels of the British Jews 
who wished to cooperate with Britain in attempting a 
settlement in Palestine. 

“Where is the sense in that? Such a line of conduct is 
likely to inflame ugly passions and excite an anti- 
Semitism which wisdom would do everything to allay.” 


The Daily Telegraph was formidable in an editorial 
which linked together the story of the most recent 
outrages in Palestine and the narrative of Basle. Out- 
rages, it suggested, would not be “discouraged by the 
victory at the Zionist Congress in Basle of what has 
become an anti-British section of Jewry.” 


As has no doubt been reported in the United 
States, and as the Daily Mail quotation above indi- 
cates, the first reaction to the news of the anti-Con- 
ference resolution was to interpret it as the imposi- 
tion of the will of an American Zionism, which, for 
reasons of hemisphere jealousy, did not care to see 
the traditional relations between Britain and Zionism 
upheld. The interpretation was widely canvassed for 
a few days, and so facile was its appeal that even a 
shrewd observer like Mr. Crossman was led to give 
the New Statesman public a version of it. But Mr. 
Crossman was one of the first to see the errors of the 
position. An examination of the voting figures 
showed him the facts of the case, which with candor 
and integrity he acknowledged in a letter in the sub- 
sequent issue of his periodical. The vote indicated, he 
said, “a split running right through the Zionist 
movement.” 

The Manchester Guardian published a discussion 
in its correspondence columns reflecting the evolu- 
tion of the same opinion. A Guardian editorial had 
set the ball rolling by the categorical affirmation 
that the defeat of Dr. Weizmann at Basle entailed 
the breaking of “the long alliance” with Britain. 
Norman Jacobs, a Manchester man who had been 
present at Basle as a delegate of the General Zionists 
contested this point of view in a careful letter. 
He said: 


“the majority of the delegates took, in my opinion, the 
realistic view of the situation, and the suggestion that 
this majority was largely made up of American Zionists 
is not in accordance with the facts; it contained not 
much more than half of the American General Zionist 
group to the number of about 35, and for the rest the 
vote of 171 was made up of members of four parties 
elected from Palestine and all parts of the Zionist world 
including the British Commonwealth.” 


His analysis was contested in a letter from Mr. 
Harold Soref, whose lengthy discussion of the issue 
amounted in the end only to a passionate plea for a 
reversal of what he viewed as a decision against fur- 
ther cooperation with Britain. Mr. Jacobs returned to 
the charge in a second letter, underlining: that, of 
the ten delegates going to Congress from Britain 
herself, five supported the majority decision; and 
that, of the American delegates, slightly more voted 
for the policy of Dr. Weizmann than against. In 
reply to Mr. Soref’s basic plea he suggested that co- 
operation with Britain would be whole-heartedly 
resumed the moment there was evidence of a gen- 
uine British desire for it. “Let the government give 
the gesture and they will find that the whole of 
Jewry will rally as one man to a renewal of the happy 
spirit and relationship of 1917.” 





The correspondence column of The Times car- 
ried letters from diverse contributors pointing to the 
same conclusion that Mr. Jacobs reached. The well- 
known Zionist writer, Israel Cohen, analyzed the 
American vote on the Conference issue in clear 
tabular form and showed that 59 were voted for, 
while 62 opposed the motion against participation. 
Mrs. Rebecca Sieff in a later letter pointed out that 
the composition of the new Executive, with its sub- 
stantial core of “moderate” elements, was “a reflec- 
tion of the deep yearning of the Jewish people for 
some real settlement in which they can take their 
rightful place as a free people in a spirit of friend- 
ship and cooperation with the British people.” 


Empty Hands Make Empty Chairs 


Mrs. SIEFF asked in her letter why it was that Dr. 
Weizmann’s appeal to Congress to proceed with 
negotiations through the medium of the London 
Conference had been rebuffed. “Dr. Weizmann came 
to Basle,” she wrote, “empty-handed and could only 
offer to a desperate people a dim hope of better 
things to come by continuing a policy of proffered 
cooperation which, alas! had hitherto brought no re- 
sponse. Small wonder that it failed!” 

The striking thing is that the recognition that it 
was precisely the empty-handedness of the “moder- 
ates” that resulted in empty chairs was not confined 
to the Zionists of Britain. A number of newspapers, 
some of them by no means prejudiced in favor of 
the Zionists, candidly acknowledged the circum- 
stances. The Yorkshire Post said: “A different result 
might have been obtained if the government had 
enabled Dr. Weizmann to produce evidence that a 
policy of moderation could pay.” The Evening Stand- 
ard, in an editorial of much force and clarity, con- 
demned Britain’s Palestine policy as consisting of 
“curfews, truncheons and general procrastination”; 
seemed aware that after the Basle decision there 
would be a struggle at Whitehall between reaction- 
ary elements who would try to use the no-Confer- 
ence resolution as a pretext for further recourse to 
military oppression and those preferring negotia- 
tion; and unequivocally cast its vote against “se- 
curity measures” and for a sound policy. 


The Cry for a Policy 


Tuis forthright Evening Standard cry for a policy 
was among the first of a number of calls for the 
government, which was asked how it could expose 
the lives of the troops in Palestine to defend a policy 
which it did not seem to have. The Guardian pressed 
for an urgent decision: 


“Our policy must be honourable; that is to say, we 
cannot entirely desert the Jews who established the 
National Home in Palestine in accordance with a British 
promise and under British protection. And it must hold 
out some hope that within a measurable time, say twelve 
months at most, we can withdraw the bulk of our troops. 
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At present we are keeping a 100,000 odd soldiers in 
Palestine for the doubtful purpose of keeping 100,000 
Jews out of Palestine. These men whom we can ill spare 
are living in miserable conditions of strain and discom- 
fort, hating and hated by the population around them, 
learning nothing except boredom and anti-Semitism, 
and contributing through no fault of their own little 
to either the security or the reputation of the British 
Empire.” 


Comments in the popular press were not quite on 
this level of intelligence, but the important thing 
is—unlike former occasions when the Manchester 
Guardian was exceptional in its viewpoint—they ran 
in the same direction. 

Everybody cried for a policy, some commentators 
tried to suggest one. And the prevailing recommen- 
dation was for partition. Never has the partition 
formula been so much bruited in the British press 
as in these last three weeks. The practical conse- 
quence of the Basle decision struck all observers as 
being the inevitability of the Government's imposing 
its own decision. Such a decision, they went on to 
propose, would have to take the form of something 
for everyone concerned. As the Daily Telegraph put 
it, “Let reasonable Arabs be given some finality. Let 
reasonable Jews be given something they can show 
as the reward of reason. Let the sorely tried British 
soldier have cause to feel that he is in Palestine for 
some purpose.” 


The something-for-everyone conception is, of 
course, a reflection of British confusion—general 
public confusion—over the Palestine problem and 
its equities. It is assumed that everyone has some 
justice in his case, and therefore there should be a 
tripartite award in which all three parties concerned 
will benefit in reduced degrees. It is plain that the 
territorial expression of this attitude must be parti- 
tion. The Times has long been for partition and 
advocates it ardently at-this juncture; the Yorkshire 
Post claimed for it; the Daily Telegraph said the 
Government was thinking of it; so did the News 
Chronicle; and the Daily Mail, in an editorial which 
tried to reduce the Palestine story to its simplest 
terms, concluded on January 3rd: 


“We are back now to the step marked 1937. In that year 
the Peel Commission recommended the Partition of the 
country into Arab and Jewish States, and we may yet 
have to adopt that solution.” 


However, an informed comment by the diplomatic 
correspondent of the Daily Telegraph, speculating on 
the details of a plan which it was understood the 
British Cabinet might try to implement in March, 
predicted partition details of a not very advanta- 
geous kind. It spoke of the possibility of partitioning 
Palestine into an Arab State, controlling 60 percent 
of the territory, and a Jewish State controlling the 
remainder. This proposal would look like a slightly 
improved Morrison plan (to which, said Mr. Shertok 
at a London press conference, the official mind seems 
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to be riveted) rather than an attempt to map a 
really viable Jewish State. 


The U.N. Question 


ONE specific alternative to partition was mooted. 
That was recourse to the U. N. It will be remem- 
bered that the proposal that Britain should give up 
the Palestine mandate was first given status by Mr. 
Churchill, who advocated it in a Parliamentary De- 
bate last autumn. One or two newspapers have 
adopted his recommendation as their own policy, 
notably the Daily Express, which trots it out every 
time there is a new turn in Palestine developments. 
“Surely we are entitled to give up this burden which 
belongs to the world,” the Express pleaded on Janu- 
ary 7th. “The time has come for a new Mandate and 
a new Mandatory appointed by the United Nations. 
Britain should give notice that she will surrender 
her mandate in twelve months time.” Even the 
thoughtful Guardian said that Britain might be well 
advised to anticipate the inevitable reference of her 
Palestine decision to the U. N. by going to the U. N. 
herself immediately, not so much with a surrender 
as with a properly presented plan for which she 
should seek approval. 

Mr. Shertok was asked by the London press what 
he imagined would follow if Britain chose to go to 
the U. N. with the Mandate. Mr. Shertok pointed 
out that Jewish reaction to such a step would de- 
pend on the interpretation of Britain’s purpose. 
Should Britain decide to keep the terms of the man- 
date intact, simply transferring to the United Na- 
tions the formal authority of the League with regard 
to Palestine, the position would presumably be little 
altered since the pro-Zionist provisions of the man- 
date and the status of the Jewish Agency would 
stand. But should Britain intend by means of an 
approach to the United Nations to disembowel the 
mandate of its pro-Zionist provisions and merely 
secure the prerogative to rule Palestine herself, then 
by all the means which diplomacy offered the action 
would have to be contested. 

Some Jewish observers in this country stressed 
that the Zionist cause might have more to lose than 
to gain if Britain went to the United Nations. In 
the letter to the Manchester Guardian already quoted, 
Mr. Soref echoed Dr. Nahum Goldman’s Basle 
warning: “What we have under the Mandate is a 
paradise compared with what we should have under 
the U. N.” The representation of this view is of 
course only another way of urging the value of 
renewed negotiation with Britain. 


But Negotiations Go On 


IN FACT it was emphatically declared by members 
of the new Executive of the Agency that contact with 
Britain was not severed and that talks would go on. 
The Times quoted Mrs. Meyerson’s statement in 
Jerusalem to the effect that the Jews still had faith 
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in cooperation with Britain and that the Basle reso- 
lution did not mean that there should be no contact 
or talks. Almost two weeks earlier the same corre- 
spondent had argued that since “Britain alone can 
create a Jewish State” continued negotiation with 
Britain was the only efficient course open to the new 
Executive. The Manchester Guardian appealed for 
real negotiations between Britain and the Agency. 
And Mr. Shertok at his press conference acknowl- 
edged that private talks between the Agency and 
the Government might well go on even in the days 
of the official conference with its empty chairs where 
the Jewish delegates should be. 

Commentators of a realist vein asked, when they 
viewed these circumstances, whether there really re- 
mained any point in an expensive and hollow con- 
ference. Even if the Palestine Arabs were coming, 
they were coming, as their spokesman said, without 
hope or interest and simply on the way to the U. N. 
The Jewish leaders were apparently going to conduct 
their talks outside the conference framework. News- 
papers as far apart ideologically as the popular Daily 
Mail and the Socialist weekly Tribune said: Cancel 
the conference. Recalling that the September ses- 
sions at Lancaster House had the elements of farce 
about them, Tribune said: 


“The British Government, above all the Foreign Office, 
might therefore well be asked whether the time for face- 
saving and the covering up of patent mistakes is not 
past; and whether the time is not overdue for direct and, 
if necessary, separate conversations with the two parties 
concerned, the Zionist leaders and the leaders of the 
Palestine Arabs, acquainting them with the fact that the 
British Government has a Palestine plan—as far as it 
has one.” 


But in all likelihood the appeals of the realists 
and the jolts given by recent events will not under- 
mine the touching faith of the British government 
in idle palaver. The Conference will go on and do 
nothing, in order that the authorities may feel better 
justified in afterwards doing their worst. Unless, that 
is, Jewish diplomacy can successfully use the time 
it has resolved not to waste at the Conference in 
direct approaches to the responsible ministers. 

Mrs. Dugdale, who after her many years of serv- 
ice with the Zionist Movement, still writes as freshly 
as the dawn, sent a letter to the Spectator in which 
she trenchantly reviewed the work of the Congress, 
and concluded “It is futile to hope for better things 
while the White Paper stands. That lies at the root 
of all the trouble, and till it is dug out, moderating 
influences and the arguments of reasonable political 
leaders will be less and less effective . . .” The Labor 
Government has already implied that it does not 
want to stand by the White Paper. If it would once 
translate these shy words into decisive action and 
throw the White Paper, instead of the immigrants, 
into the sea, that would really clear the ground for 
the policy for which Britishers are quite rightly 
clamoring. 
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LETTER FROM JERUSALEM 


January 15 


HILE IT CANNOT be denied that the re- 

sponsible statesmen who founded the United 
Nations organization have learned something from 
the failures of the League of Nations, nevertheless in 
one decisive point they have learned nothing and 
forgotten nothing: they recognize the existence only 
of states. The Jewish people, the Armenians, the 
Kurds, and many other peoples are not represented 
in the new organization, any more than they were 
in the old. Moreover, it may very well be that we 
will not have in the new organization such friends 
as we had in the old, where persons like Professor 
Rappard of the Mandates Commission were always 
ready to fight for our cause. It is therefore especially 
interesting to record that in these weeks of so many 
disappointments, the Vaad Leumi received and ac- 
cepted an invitation to a first conference of all nations 
of Asia, which will be held in Delhi, India, in the 
month of March, 1947, and which is sponsored by 
a Committee headed by Pandit Nehru. It is impos- 
sible to say whether this conference will lead to the 
creation of a permanent organization of Asiatic peo- 
ples and the adoption of a clear program of action. 
It may even be doubted whether all the peoples of 
Asia from Siberia to Ceylon, and from Palestine to 
Japan, really have very much in common. But the 
fact remains that the initiators of this conference 
found it necessary to invite the Vaad Leumi as the 
representative of Palestine Jewry, of this people of 
six hundred thousand who might appear as quantité 
négligeable in comparison with the hundreds of mil- 
lions of India and China. 


THE FIRST consequence of this invitation was the 
refusal of the Palestinian Arabs to accept the invita- 
tion also addressed to them. There is nothing sur- 
prising in this. The Arabs refused to sit together with 
the Jews in a Round Table Conference in London 
about Palestine; they are not ready to accept the fact 
that we are an Asiatic people, like themselves, and 
beginning to be recognized as such by other peoples. 
It is generally difficult, if not impossible, to find any- 
thing in the attitude of the leadership of the Pales- 
tinian Arabs which could be interpreted as a little 
understanding of the situation, or as any sign of a will 
for reconciliation or at least acknowledgment of facts. 
The discussions in the Higher Arab Executive Com- 
mittee about their participation in the London Con- 
ference and about the proposals to be made by the 
Arabs show once again that there is no idea of any 
compromise even in such questions as the citizenship 


of Palestinian Jews. This Committee states as its 
view that all Jews who came to Palestine since the 
Balfour Declaration came against the will of the 
Arabs and are to be dealt with as foreigners. The ex- 
tremist elements rule unchallenged among the Arabs, 
and there is no hope of any understanding so long 
as no other more progressive groups put in an ap- 
pearance. This is corroborated by other facts. In re- 
cent weeks a number of Arabs have been murdered 
in several towns of the country, in all cases by Arabs 
and always for the same political reasons: the mur- 
dered men were accused of having sold land to Jews 
(not in the prohibited but in the permitted zone) or 
having shown in other ways that they were on good 
terms with Jews. One of these murder cases, whose 
victim, Zenati, was the very well known Sheikh of 
a Beduin Tribe in the neighborhood of Bet Shan, 
created a great sensation in Palestine. In no case were 
the Police able to bring the murderers before the 
courts. 

This should not be understood as indicating that 
Arab-Jewish relations have deteriorated recently. That 
is not the case. Everyday relations are good. It may 
very well be, indeed, as is sometimes contended, that 
the terrorist activities have made a certain impression 
on the Arab masses. But it should not be forgotten 
that on the other side the Arabs have no reason to 
be dissatisfied with the present political situation! 
Their minimum political demands are being fulfilled, 
there is no immigration and no purchase of land, 
and the government does everything it can reason- 
ably be expected to do on behalf of Arabs and 
against Jews. No doubt, the Arabs are considering 
the possibility of an alteration of British policy in 
favor of the Jews, by increasing the number of cer- 
tificates, by partition, or otherwise. And there is no 
doubt that the Arabs are arming for such an even- 
tuality. Arms can easily be bought from the sur- 
rounding Arab states. Instructors are at work, using 
their war experience. Two new organizations of Arab 
Youth, Nejada and Futuwa, have been founded and 
are drilling their members for such possibilities. Until 
now the attempt to unite these organizations has fail- 
ed, since, as usual, the leaders belong to different big 
families and are in bitter competition against each 
other. Nevertheless they might be ready to unite in 
an emergency for the Arab cause. It does not seem 
that they can already boast great numbers but perhaps 
they are not the only organizations preparing them- 
selves for such a day. 


THE INABILITY of the government to make up its 
mind and to come to clear decisions in the Pales- 
tinian question has now been proved once again. 
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For two years we have in the municipality of Jeru- 
salem the abnormal situation that, instead of an 
elected body, a number of appointed government 
officials are administering the capital of the country. 
This appointment was the result of the resigna- 
tion of the Arab Councilors in protest against 
the fact that the Government did not appoint an Arab 
Mayor immediately after the death of the previous 
(Arab) Mayor. In this town where the Jews are 65 
percent of the inhabitants, no Jew was ever appointed 
Mayor, and the Arabs were not ready even to agree 
to a rotation between Jews and Arabs, as the Govern- 
ment proposed. The result of the Arab resignation 
from the Council was the dismissal of the Jewish 
Councilors by the Government without any reason. 
At the same time, with the appointment of the Com- 
mission instead of an elected Council, the Govern- 
ment declared that the Chief Justice of Palestine, Sir 
William Fitzgerald, would inquire into the question 
of the future of Jerusalem and make his proposals. 
The Chief Justice undertook this work and went to 
London to discuss his proposals with the Colonial 
Office. And then nothing was heard for a number of 
months until the general demand that the Fitzgerald 
Report be published was complied with by the gov- 
ernment some weeks ago. The report is based on the 
assumption that the claims of the Arab minority and 
the Jewish majority could not be reconciled, and the 
only solution is to divide Jerusalem into two bor- 
oughs, a Jewish borough in the western part and an 
Arab borough in the eastern part of the town, each 
with its own Mayor and Council and its own budget. 
Matters of common interest would be decided by an 
Administrative Council, whose chairman would be 
appointed by the High Commissioner. 

The plan is not a new one; it has been discussed 
for years. There are many things to be said against 
the whole plan of partition of Jerusalem, from the 
point of view of tradition and national feeling, and 
far more could be said against this specific partition 
proposal, its boundaries, etc. Nevertheless, it is a con- 
structive plan and could at any rate have been the 
basis for a practical solution. But all such hopes will 
not be fulfilled. The government declares that it is 
“not to be regarded as committed to the acceptance 
of the recommendations or to any other policy in re- 
gard to the Municipal Administration of Jerusalem.” 
Moreover the government now remembers the report 
of the Royal Commission of 1937 where an examin- 
ation of the structure of local self-government in 
Palestine by a British expert was urged. Having 
lain quietly in the official files all these years, this 
recommendation suddenly was dusted off again when 
it could serve as a vehicle for carting another recom- 
mendation to oblivion. The result is the same as with 
the Anglo-American Commission: the report is pub- 
lished, not accepted and —a new Commission will 
be appointed. 

FRITZ LOEWENSTEIN. 


THE ARAB ARMIES 


A round-up of items from a source with excellent in- 
formation connections, the underground paper Esh- 
nav, (Issue of December 31, 1946). 


Fact and Fiction 


_ AMERICAN press has of late been giving 
much publicity to “Nejada,” describing this Arab 
military organization in terms befitting a mighty 
force. The first to begin the campaign was the United 
Press, through its Jerusalem correspondent. The de- 
scription of “Nejada” given by the United Press 
contains not an ounce of truth in it. 


An organization of some two or three thousand 
members, whose training and equipment are on an 
extremely low level and whose morale and readiness 
to engage in large scale operations are on a lower 
level still, is described as a large, well-trained army, 
ready to go into action at a moment’s notice, and 
eagerly awaiting the order to do so. All reports from 
Arab circles show clearly that the “Nejada” men 
and their leaders are very well aware of the fact that 
they will not be ready for any action for some time. 
They are trying to do everything in their power to 
restrain the high-spirited political leaders who at- 
tempt to create the impression abroad that Palestine 
is ready for a great Arab uprising. 


It is true that “Nejada” is trying to increase its 
strength by recruiting new members, by undertaking 
joint activities with the rival “Futuwa” organization, 
by training its men and storing up arms, which have 
been smuggled from Egypt or obtained in various 
other ways. It is reported that in smuggling arms the 
organization is getting the assistance of some of the 
British. There is a definite tendency in certain British 
circles to smooth “Nejada’s” road in the training of 
its men and the acquisition of arms. But with all this 
activity “Nejada” is still a long way from consti- 
tuting a serious military force. At the moment, the 
leaders of “Nejada” are satisfied to make their con- 
tribution to the Arab cause by declarations on the 
existence of an Arab force serious enough to be 
reckoned with. In order to strengthen this impression 
they do everything in their power to cultivate the 
American correspondents and to give them highly ex- 
aggerated data on their strength. This is understand- 
able enough; what is not so easy to understand is the 
readiness of the U. P. correspondent—who knows 
conditions in Palestine very well — to place him- 


“self at their disposal. What made him report the 


fantastic story about the “visit to the ‘Nejada’ coun- 
try” which, to all appearances, is nothing more than 
the product of the imagination of an Arab reporter 
in Jaffa? And even if that exotic excursion was actu- 
ally staged, is it proper for a responsible news agency 
to distort the truth to such an extent as to describe to 
the American reader an “important military force” 
when the facts do not warrant any such description? 
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The U. P. story creates the impression that Hawari, 
the leader of “Nejada,” operates from some secret 
hideout, whereas everyone knows that he is working 
in the open, undisturbed and often even assisted by 
the authorities. The fantastic character of the U. P. 
report is illustrated by the folowing passage: “This 
morning I met an Arab friend in central Jerusalem. 
We got into an automobile and drove out of the 
city. We followed a winding road and reached a 
small village. Then we turned toward the hills, 
avoiding the main roads which are closely patrolled 
by police and army squadrons. We reached ‘Nejada’ 
country. Rifles stuck out from the cliffs on all sides. 
An officer came toward us and took us to the com- 
mand post of Hawari.” 


In the Arab Military Formations 
From an Arab informant: 


ESPITE the declarations of Emil al-Ghuri and 
Dr. Halidi that “Futuwa” and “Nejada” have 
joined forces, the two military organizations con- 
tinue to engage in a sharp rivalry. “Nejada” is get- 
ting stronger in Jaffa and Nablus, thanks to the con- 
siderably financial and moral support of the anti- 
Mufti circles in these localities. The heads of “Fu- 
tuwa” keep threatening the leaders of the Husseinis 
that unless they come forth with assistance commen- 
surate with the assistance given to “Nejada” by its 
supporters, they will disband their organization alto- 
gether. 


In the meantime, Muhamad Nimr Hawari, the 
commander of “Nejada” pulled a stunt aimed at 
underscoring the independence of his organization. 
He declared the first anniversary of the founding 
of “Nejada”—December 22—as a “Nejada” holi- 
day all over the country. In honor of the occasion he 
staged a large jamboree of “Nejada” in the Al-Hamra 
theater in Jaffa, with the participation of all his men 
from all over the country. The Arabic press speaks of 
an attendance of 5,000, but eye-witnesses place the 
figure at 2,000. There was a parade through the prin- 
cipal streets of Jaffa, with brass bands, uniforms, 
and all military trimmings. 

The members of “Futuwa” have renewed their 
pledge of allegiance to the Mufti and have advised 
him that they are awaiting his orders on what is to 
be done to save the country. 


The Jaffa correspondent of the Cairo newspaper 
Ahram writes that the local “Nejada” company com- 
manders, speaking to their men on the duties of 
“Nejada,” have been attacking the excessive par- 
tisanship among the Arabs and have inveighed ve- 
hemently against the Arab political leaders who fail 
to adopt new methods in their political and economic 
activity. 

Ahram adds that Hawari has attacked the wealthy 
Arab politicians for betraying the interests of the 
people. He likewise sharply attacked the Arab League 
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for having forsaken Palestine and allowing it to fall 
prey to the Zionists and the imperialists, and called 
upon the Palestinian Arabs to depend on no one 
but themselves. 

In an obvious effort to impress its readers, Ahram 
relates that the “Nejada” rally in Jaffa was such a 
gigantic affair that Jewish-driven automobiles were 
barred from entering Jaffa that day because of the 
congested traffic. . .. 


Nablus “Nejada” Opposed to 
Union with “Futuwa” 


From an Arab informant in Nablus: 


O MATTER what comes of the efforts to unite 

“Nejada” with “Futuwa,” it is clear beyond 
doubt that “Nejada” in Nablus will continue inde- 
pendent and will refuse to join any movement to 
unite with the Husseinis. The Arab opposition lead- 
ers, most of whom live in Nablus, are afraid of a re- 
newal of Arab riots in the country-and of the inevit- 
able revival of a wave of internal terror. As will be 
recalled, Haj Amin al-Husseini made strenuous ef- 
forts in the course of the 1936-1939 riots to “liqui- 
date” his political opponents, but when he started his 
work by ordering the assassination of Hassan Sidki 
Dajani, the other opposition leaders escaped (with 
the active aid of the British authorities, who were un- 
able to offer them protection) to Western Europe or 
to nearby countries like Greece and Turkey. 

This time, however, the opposition leaders decided 
not to run away but to organize a defensive front 
against the Hyusseinis. In the last ten days there has 
been a sharp increase in “Nejada” propaganda in 
Nablus. Every candidate receives upon entry into the 
organization a new uniform, a new pair of boots, a 
scarf made of English wool, and ten pounds in cash 
as compensation for the loss of earnings during train- 
ing time. 

Over 200 men have been equipped so far. They are 
firm in their decision to safeguard their independence. 
In the event that the commander-in-chief of “Nejada” 
announces the merger of “Nejada” with “Futuwa,” 
the Nablus “Nejada” will declare its independence 
of the national organization and of the national com- 
mander-in-chief. In the meantime “Nejada” of Nablus 
has taken the first step toward breaking the authority 
of the national headquarters, by boycotting the Jaffa 
rally. 

In the Haifa chapter of “Nejada” there is likewise 
sharp opposition to any attempt of unification with 

*“Futuwa” and there are plans afoot to break away 
from “Nejada” in the event that Hawari decides to 
go through with the amalgamation. 


The Mufti Is Buying Arms 
We are informed from Cairo: 


. ape FIRST sum of money placed by the Arab 
League at the disposal of the Mufti, amounting 
to 100,000 pounds, is being spent largely on acquir- 
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ing arms. There is lively trading in arms in Egypt at 
present, due to the strained political situation. More 
than ten Egyptian organizations are working for the 
Mufti gathering arms. Among them are the Moslem 
Brotherhood, Young Egypt (the out-and-out fascist 
youth organization) and the Society of Young Mos- 
lems. 


High Nazi Officers Train Arab Units 


From a special informant: 


HE SEARCH for ex-Nazi officers to train the 
armies of the Arab states and the other Arab 
military units has given rise to the founding of a new 
organization in Cairo. This organization specializes 


in the “liberation” of high Nazi officers and military - 


experts from the prisoner-of-war camps in return for 
a handsome payment, offered freely by the govern- 
ments and other parties interested in the services of 
the “liberated” men. Within the last few days, thir- 
teen high-ranking Nazi prisoners—including one gen- 
eral!—who had been freed from P.W. camps and ac- 
commodated in luxurious Cairo villas, were recap- 
tured. Their hosts were for the most part influential 
Egyptians who had spent many years in Nazi Ger- 
many. All the prisoners had been provided with 
suitable identification papers. 

Many signs point to the fact that most of the Nazi 
officers that were “liberated” in recent months in this 
manner have been smuggled into Palestine, where 
they are employed as instructors by “Futuwa” and 
“Nejada.” 


Organized Terror among the Arabs 


From an Arab informant: 


E PALESTINIAN police force is so busy per- 
secuting the Jewish population, which is bent on 
peaceful pursuits and self-defense, that it has no time 
left to pay attention to the goings-on in the Arab 
camp. In the meantime several assassinations have 
occurred among the Arabs. Muhammad Zenati is the 
fourth Arab to be assassinated within one month. 
The first Arab was murdered in Anabta near Tul- 
Karem, the second in Jerusalem, the third in Jaffa 
and now the fourth in Haifa. Even though the mur- 
ders were perpetrated in different parts of the coun- 
try, they all emanate from one source. ; 
We have information on the existence of three 
gangs which operate by murdering Arabs from am- 
bush. Several months ago a gang was formed in 
Tul-Karem, called the Supreme Body of Arab Fight- 
ers and headed by the Tul-Karem youth leader, Nimr 
Hamad. The second gang called “A’atzam” (Union) 
has been in existence in Haifa for some time. It is 
headed by the sheikh Nimr Hatib, the preacher of 
the Istiqlal mosque in Haifa and it includes the rem- 
nants of the religious band of the sheikh As al-din 
Kassam (the instigator of the 1936 riots——Eshnav 
ed.). The third unit was organized recently by the 
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young Husseinis in Jerusalem and Nablus and is 
known as “Shabab Muhamad” (the Youth of 
Mohamed). The well-known attorney, Zuvhi Bek 
Hadra, is in sole and absolute control of all three 
gangs. There is no appeal from his orders and de- 
cisions except to the Mufti. He has recently nomi- 
nated Muein Bek al-Madi—a well-known Haifa at- 
torney—who has barely had a chance to rest after 
his return from exile in the Seychelles Islands—as 
his assistant and second-in-command. 

Zuvhi Bek has organized his own secret service 
which has spread its wings over all the large Arab 
settlements. Young people were appointed in all cit- 
ies and large rural settlements whose sole duty it is 
to trail the brokers that are involved in the sale of 
land to Jews. In addition, Zuvhi has a number of 
paid informants in each of the departments of the 
Government Registry Office who supply the names 
of individuals and the exact areas involved in pros- 
pective land sales. 

Both Zuvhi and Muein, who are known to be 
very popular with the young people, have withdrawn 
from all public life some time since and devoted 
themselves exclusively to this underground activity. 

The blacklist of the prospective victims of the 
assassins’ gangs is quite long. The first on the list 
today are Abd al-Rahman al-Aza from Bet Gibrin 
and Muhamad Rashid from Abu Gosh. 


How Muhamad Zenati Was Murdered 


From an Arab informant: 


F ‘sgombd A MONTH ago Eshnav (No. 144) 
wrote about the intention of Arab terrorists 
to assassinate the Emir Muhamad Zenati. (His Jew- 
ish friends warned him of the plan in time.) The 
terrorists kept trailing him until they found the 
proper moment to execute their plot. On Tuesday, 
December 24, the Emir came to Haifa and stayed 
at the Carmelia, which is situated on the slope of 
Mt. Carmel. The following day he went down to the 
Arab market-place, where he spent several hours 
with his Arab friends. About one o'clock in the after- 
noon he came out of a barber shop and started for 
his private automobile which he had parked nearby. 
But the automobile was gone. His bodyguard ordered 
a taxi. The Emir climbed in, and the bodyguard took 
the seat to his right. His second bodyguard sat in 
front, beside the driver. The taxicab barely managed 
to move a few feet when two Arab terrorists stopped 
it. One of them fired about ten shots from his tom- 
mygun. Five shots hit the Emir, who died instantly. 
One shot hit Ismail Alhaj’ who sat at his right, and 
the others hit the automobile. The assassins escaped 
into the market-place and got lost in the crowd. The 
police came late, as usual, and all they were able to 
do was take the automobile with its inhabitants to 
the government hospital. 

The police were content with a statement which 
read: “Yesterday at 1 p.m., Muhamad Zenati was 
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killed in the market-place in Haifa as he was enter- 
ing his automobile.” 

(As our readers no doubt recall, the Emir 
Muhamad Zenati was the leader of the Beduins 
of the Bet-Sh’an valley and a close associate of King 
Abdullah, the ruler of Trans-Jordan. His “crime” 
was his friendly relations with the Jews.—Eshnav 
Editors. ) 


The Conquest of a Desert 
by Malkah Raymist 


Jerusalem 


i eos CONQUEST of a desert! . . . These words 
sound wild and romantic. They will do so hun- 
dreds years from now, when our great-grandchildren 
read the tale of the exploits of their forefathers who 
had come here “to build and to plant.” They even 
sound romantic to us, this very moment, when only 
a few hours’ ride separate us, of the big cities, from 
the untamed desert. 

After three hours’ drive you've left behind civi- 
lization and reached the Negev. The largest town, 
already in the desert, is Beersheba, with its rows of 
colorful shops selling bright calico, roast mutton on 
the spit, and horse and cammel saddles. Lean Beduins, 
the color of earth, and dried out, as if preserved and 
mummified by the heat, and fat and stately sheikhs 
in white silk flowing garments, walk down the main 
street. This is the last outpost of so-called civiliza- 
tion. Beyond it is the desert. The bleak, the flatone . . . 


Another fifteen minutes’ ride and suddenly you 
see a clump of trees and the well trimmed outlines 
of verdure around it. It is Bet Eshel, one of the old- 
est Negev settlements, within easy walking distance 
from Beersheba. There you may meet young men in 
shorts and open shirts walking among the heavily 
garbed Arabs, muffled up against the sand. The 
Arabs come to do some shopping; no one takes no- 
tice of them. Inside Bet Eshel there is a colonnade 
with arches, a little yard with flower beds and grass 
that grows between the stones. It looks in every way 
like an old hacienda somewhere in South America. 
It is an agricultural experiment station, which works 
in close cooperation with the Sieff Institute of Rekho- 
vot. They experiment in growing various plants 
in the light, sandy soil of the Negev, where water is 
so scarce and what there is of it, is brackish. Results 
of the experiments are taken to Rekhovot and there 
checked up, developed, and improved. Bet Eshel defi- 
nitely has the atmosphere of pioneering, it is a mix- 
ture of a tiny fort in the outposts and an old haci- 
enda. You feel there as if days and days of travel 
separate you from shops and gardens. 


WE LEAVE Bet Eshel and proceed southwards. Into 
the sand, into the trackless desert. This is the real 
desert. Dark yellow sand—and nothing more. It is 
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completely flat. No shade, no trees, no elevation. The 
very sand is more like dust. It is so fine that when 
you walk, your feet sink in; this gives you the feeling 
of walking in soft mud. Your first thought is: “Now 
I think I know what it feels like to be a camel.” 
There always is a breeze; the heat is dry and bear- 
able. The nights are always cool, even in the hottest 
weather. In winter, when it rains, the desert steams 
and turns into mud. But now it is still summer, it is 
October, and the sun beats down. The slightest wind 
raises columns of sand and whirls them across the 
miles of flatness. Wherever the eye reaches, you see 
from near and far large and small columns of dark 
yellow dust, spinning around like whirling dervishes 
and driving at the same time at an incredible speed. 
If such a column runs into you, it’s like a shower, 
your mouth and ears are full of sand and grit. This 
goes on all year round, in quiet days. But when 
there is a strong wind, the columns are enormous, 
they reach the height of skyscrapers, the sand is 
hurled in all directions and covers everything that 
stands or moves. The Beduins are used to it. They 
stop and wait till it is over. 

You travel more and swallow more sand. Then, 
suddenly, as if by magic, you see barracks, people 
busying themselves, a fence, a truck or two. You 
see it in a haze through the thin veil of dust, but 
coming nearer you see it is all real. It is the first 
outpost, named Kalta. The settlers greet us with en- 
thusiasm. The settlement is two days old. Broad, 
sturdy young men, stripped to the waist, glisten with 
perspiration. Very few girls. They, too, look sturdy, 
healthy and determined. Every settlement of the new 
eleven which sprang up overnight, has an identical 
layout: first the three main buildings of wood with 
corrugated iron roofs—the dining room cum kitchen, 
the storerooms cum office, the dwelling rooms. A 
temporary lavatory without drains, a water-tank into 
which water is brought every day from afar in trucks. 


A barbed wire fence surrounds everything. Sand 


whirls round and round. 

The settlers are very friendly and welcome with 
happy smiles their first visitors, explain everything 
eagerly and offer cigarettes and water, their most 
precious belongings. In every settlement is a happy 
bustle; shouting and hammering goes on all day. 
Explanations: “When we have water, we shall have 
chickens, and olive groves and orchards!”—“When 
we have water, we shall have shower baths here, 
the water tower there, and there the garden.”— 
“When we have water, we shall have flower beds 
and trees planted in alleys. There are many trees 
that don’t need much water.” Water is the main 
subject of conversation. “But do you have enough 
now?”—"Oh, yes. We have enough for drinking 
and cooking. But for the time being we cannot bathe. 
But never mind, towards the end of the week we 
shall go to Bet Eshel and have a proper bath. And 
for the time being we are prepared to suffer incon- 
venience! .. .” 
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EACH settlement is intended to start with sixty peo- 
ple, but only thirty have gone out at first. They 
are the sturdiest and youngest lot. You have to be 
of perfect health and of tested resistance to be al- 
lowed to go out to the Negev. There was a fight, I 
understand, about the girls. The girls wanted to go— 
the men would not let them come at first. But they 
won, and every settlement has a few girls, from 10 
to 20 percent of the lot. They look quite able to hold 
their own, these young women. Every such kibbutz 
has several ex-servicemen and each has a substan- 
tial proportion of Aliyat Hano’ar children. Many of 
them are Teheran children, brought by Youth Immi- 
gration to Palestine from Russia, via Persia. This 
was in 1942-43. They now look big and strong and 
healthy, and it is unbelievable that these are the 
same children one saw in Teheran, small, shriveled, 
undernourished, with shaven heads after delousing, 
with terror-stricken, tragic eyes. Those before us 
were healthy, bronzed youngsters, with bulging mus- 
cles, happy, laughing eyes and bubbling with en- 
thusiasm. 

A great part of these settlers consists of various 
types of Youth Immigration, of Polish and of Ori- 
ental origin. There are many dark eyes and faces in 
the new settlements of the Negev. Boys from 
Morocco, Tripoli, from Syria, Iraq, and from Yemen. 
Arabic is their mother tongue; they are impervious 
to heat and can thrive in the desert climate. They are 
the ideal element for colonizing a desert. Most of 
them have been educated in Mikveh Israel, the old- 
est school of agriculture in Palestine, or got their 
“hakhsharah’”’ in the settlement of Afikim, B’erot 
Yaakov, or Shfeyah, the youth village. There are 
three girls from Iraq in one of the eleven kibbutzim. 
They spoke contemptuously of their town-bred sis- 
ters who are afraid to move from Baghdad: “Let them 
sit in their fathers’ homes and then be given in mar- 
riage, as in the times of old. They don’t know what 
they're missing!” 

The second batch of thirty who are to join the 
first pioneers, will do so after a few months, when 
the first “roughing it” is over. There are several fami- 
lies with children, and they are not allowed to come 
until conditions are better. Each settlement is guarded 
by “notrim,” the Jewish Settlement Police. Most 
notrim sent to the Negev are also Oriental Jews. They 
come in trucks, bring cigarettes and newspapers, and 
lend a hand with the work. There is happy com- 
panionship between all these young people. Hun- 
dreds of settlers from the old Negev kibbutzim and 
from the nearest ones outside the Negev, have come 
to help during the first days. They always can teach 
the new ones a thing or two. 


“WHAT about security out here?” — “Oh, we are 
all right. The Arabs are quite friendly,” is the in- 
variable reply. Then comes the “foreign secretary” 
of the place and tells of his experience with the 
mukhtars and sheikhs of the nearest villages or tribes. 
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There are no villages or Bedu camps in the direct 
vicinity of any of the new settlements, yet visitors 
arrive. “Ahlan wa Sahlan’—(Welcome) ,—‘“Wel- 
come to you, in the new place.” Then comes the cof- 
fee drinking and hours of conversation. The main 
theme is water. In every kibbutz they hear the same: 
“Welcome to you,—you bring us watez” or: “Now 
that you are here, we too shall have plenty of water, 
so we are glad you came,” or: “There is so much 
space here, look! and no people. It is good to see 
people around, working, moving. And then, of 
course, the water you will bring. Where there are 
Jews, there is water.” One sheikh said: “You will 
need help to dig the wells, you shall have as many 
hands as you need to help you. Just say the word.” 
The more frivolous conversations: “What do you 
want a fence for? We never have a fence.”—“You 
say you will bring cows and horses and chickens. 
You don’t need all this. In this part of the wor!d, 
the only animal worth while is the camel. What you 
need is plenty of camels!”—“You are going to have 
a doctor, aren’t you? And what about a ‘spitaal? We 
shall bring our children to the doctor.” One Beduin, 
standing outside a fence, was gaping helplessly, as 
if stunned. Another passed by and asked: “What 
happened here?”—"“Ask me another. That’s what I 
am trying to figure out. Only last night I passed 
here and there was nothing, nothing at all, and now, 
just look at them. Overnight there are houses with 
roofs and people working away as if they had been 
here for months. It all grows by the hour. Am I 
asleep? or are these jinns? But they are friendly and 
told me that they came to stay and soon will dig for 
water. These Jews! You never can tell what they will 
do next!” This is an authentic conversation, over- 
heard by one of the settlers on the morning after 
their arrival. 


GOING from one settlement to another is always a 
dusty and a trying journey, but the arrival is a rich 
reward, although superficially they all look alike. 
If you are not observant, you might say: “If you 
have seen one, you have seen them all.” And yet, 
every one has a personality of its own, probably due 
to the origin and character of the settlers. But there 
is one great thing in common: they all are enthusi- 
astic, with the tenacious enthusiasm that lasts. They 
will not leave. They will not let go. They won't 
give up. 

When you return to town, and tons of sand pour 
out of your ears into the tub, and you stand shiver- 
ing pleasantly under the shower, your thoughts go 
back to them: “Why, ¢hey won’t have showers for 
some time to come!” But you can’t help wondering 
why it is that you don’t feel as broken as one might 
expect after a long day’s journey and drive through 
sand and heat. You don’t even feel tired. And sud- 
denly, you understand: it is their enthusiasm, their 
faith, their joy of life that have infected you. 
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The United Nations and Human Rights 


by Mark Vishniak 


JIFFIHE FLAG IS DOWN, the fair -is closed.” The 

&. echo of the sonorous and long-winded speeches 
has died away. The caustic remarks exchanged by 
the speakers, the solemn statements tediously re- 
peating one another are all a matter of the past. The 
second session of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations has come to an end. 


What has this Assembly done to reassert and 
strengthen the “Fundamental Freedoms and Human 
Rights?” 

The Assembly grappled with this issue time and 
again, both directly and in connection with the dis- 
cussion of other matters. The resolution “On Per- 
secuti~ ‘ Discrimination” proposed by the Egyp- 
tian in.c.. on, as well as the “Draft Declaration 
on Fundamental Human Rights and Freedoms and 
on the Rights and Duties of States” submitted by 
the delegation of Panama, dealt with the problem 
directly. These two documents are equally well- 
founded—and equally futile, if judged from the 
standpoint of practical results. 


THE EGYPTIAN resolution takes as its point of de- 
parture the needs of “citizens belonging to religious 
minorities who continue, in spite of the victory of 
the Democracies, to be the object of persecutions 
and of discrimination which render very difficult 
their life in their native countries. . . . Such persecu- 
tions and discrimination constitute a total disregard 
of the most elementary humanitarian principles and 
are contrary to the purpose of the UN.” They may 
lead to serious disturbances of the social order “un- 
less the evil is attacked at its root.” On these grounds, 
the General Assembly of the United Nations was 
called upon “to declare that it is in the higher in- 
terests of humanity to put an immediate end to reli- 
gious and so-called racial persecutions and discrim- 
ination and to call on the Governments and re- 
sponsible authorities to conform both to the letter 
and to the spirit of the Charter of the United Na- 
tions, and to take the most prompt and energetic 
steps to that end.” 

However, when this resolution came up for dis- 
cussion in the General Committee of the General 
Assembly, only three voices supported it; three mem- 
bers were opposed and three abstained. The Com- 
mittee decided against recommending the resolu- 
tion to the General Assembly. This happened on 
November 6th. But within the next few days a 
change occurred in the political atmosphere—as a 
result, in particular, of the changed attitude of the 
Soviet delegation—and the General Assembly un- 
animously resolved to add this item to its agenda; 
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and a few days later the Egyptian resolution was as 
unanimously adopted without any amendments. 

In the discussion of the resolution the political 
approach predominated. The majority of the speak- 
ers, in defending or rejecting it, seemed more con- 
cerned with the defense of their own regimes than 
with the issue itself. Thus, Mr. Lange said about 
Poland: “In the case of our own country, we have 
not only constitutional guarantees of the equality of 
all citizens, but we have special legislation which 
prohibits any incitement to religious or racial dis- 
crimination. We also have special tribunals which 
try all such cases.” 

Very well—a skeptical listener might have asked 
him—and have persecution and discrimination dis- 
appeared? And this unspoken but deadly question 
—to which the representative of Communist-dom- 
inated Poland could have no answer—greatly im- 
paired whatever faith there was in the wisdom and 
practical effectiveness of the proposed resolution, 
as well as of the whole achievement of the United 
Nations. 


THE DRAFT of the Panama resolution “On the Rights 
and Duties of States” was committed by the Assem- 
bly to the Economic and Social Council for reference 
to the Commission on Human Rights and for con- 
sideration by the Commission in its preparation of 
an International Bill of Rights. 


This draft consists of a Preamble and eighteen 
articles, of which three deserve special attention. 
Article 6 proclaims it as the state’s duty to protect 
every citizen’s “freedom from unreasonable inter- 
ference with his person, home, reputation, privacy, 
activity, and property.” Article 17 provides that 
“every one has the right to protection against ar- 
bitrary discrimination in the provisions and applica- 
tion of the law because of race, religion, sex, or any 
other reason.” Finally, Article 18 introduces a most 
important qualification of the use of every right 
which, in its absolute form, might lead to abuse. 
“In the exercise of his right, every one is limited 
by the rights of others and by the just requirements 
of the democratic state.” 

Even the indisputable freedom of speech, if wholly 
unrestricted, might degenerate into the freedom of 
defamation of individuals or groups, the freedom to 
propagate hatred against groups of different race, 
religion, or color, the freedom of corrupting minors, 
etc. 


Here we face a most difficult problem, that of 
reconciling contradictory principles and rights. The 
principle of freedom:- very often conflicts with the 
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no less precious principle of equality. The inviola- 
bility of the person conflicts with the right of as- 
sociations, which might restrict the free will and 
arbitrary actions of their members. And indepen- 
dence of thought, freedom of religion, of speech, and 
of the press are as valuable assets in democratic com- 
munity life as is the successful organization of labor. 
One is as great as the other. And when the lawmaker 
protects one gocd, he must not sacrifice the other. 
He—as well as the judge—must find a balance. It 
is no restriction of the freedom of speech to forbid 
and to punish a false cry of “Fire!” in a crowded 
cinema. Nor can it be considered a violation of the 
freedom of speech to prohibit anti-Semitic prop- 
aganda as an insult to personal and group honor 
and dignity. 

In a study devoted to this particular problem, I 
pointed out that it was a highly instructive and 
heartening fact there could be found four members 
of the U. S. Supreme Court upholding the opinion 
that there were legal limits even to the freedom of 
speech, as to the other freedoms, when it threatened 
to degenerate into incitement to “an internal war of 
race against race.” In a court decision rendered on 
June 12, 1944, Justices Reed, Frankfurter, Douglas, 
and Jackson, comprising the minority, found that 
“the right of free speech is vital. But the necessity 
of finding beyond a reasonable doubt the intent to 
produce the prohibited result affords abundant pro- 
tection to those whose criticism is directed to le- 
gitimate ends.” (Hartzel v. United States, 1944, 322 
U. S. 680, 689, 694.) * 


THE ENUMERATION of “Fundamental Human 
Rights and Freedoms” in the Panama Draft quoted 
above, seems to us incomplete without the inclusion 
of the right to the protection of the honor and dig- 
nity both of individuals amd groups. Here we touch 
upon a sore problem: Can ai] rights be reduced to 
the rights.of the individual? Voluntarily or not, 
nearly all public and political organizations, with 
very few exceptions, have given up the demand for 
the international protection of national, religious, 
and racial minorities as entities and have endorsed 
the principle that these groups are no more than 
the simple sum of the individuals they comprise. 
Even the majority of men prominent in Jewish com- 
munity life—from Dr. Nahum Goldman to Morris 
D. Waldman—support this point of view. 

It is also dominant in the five Peace Treaties 
so far drawn up and adopted by the Council of For- 
eign Ministers. The pertinent articles (3, 3a, and 4 
of the treaty with Rumania, 2a, 3, and 4 of that with 
Hungary, 2 and 3 of that with Bulgaria, 6 and 7 of 
that with Finland, and 2, 4-7 of the Permanent Stat- 
ute of the Free Territory of Trieste) are intended to 
secure a series of human rights and fundamental free- 





*Cf. my book An International Convention Against Anti- 
Semitism, Research Institute of the Jewish Labor Committee, New 
York, 1946, pp. 126-127. 
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doms for all persons without distinction as to race, 
sex, language, or religion, and to repeal and prevent 
any discriminatory legislation or practice in regard to 
these persons, their property, business, professional 
or financial interests, status, political or civic rights, 
or any other matters. 

It is worth noting, however, that with regard, not 
to national-racial minorities but to groups politically 
objectionable to the drafters of those same treaties, 
they abandon their major premises — that the 
group represents only the sum of the individuals 
belonging to it. Thus, article 5 of both treaties im- 
poses upon Rumania and Hungary the obligation 
to take measures dissolving all organizations, wheth- 
er political, military, or paramilitary, as well as other 
organizations, conducting propaganda hostile to the 
Soviet Union or to any of the other United Nations. 

The Soviet Union, the United States, etc.—are 
entities whose rights and interests are not reducible 
to the sum of the rights and interests of their cit- 
izens. This is self-evident ‘and recognized by con- 
temporary peacemakers as a matter of course. It 
should be as obvious that there are no reasons what- 
ever—neither logical nor historical nor sociological 
—for the refusal to acknowledge the independent 
reality and value of national, racial, religious, and 
linguistic minority groups and for the denial to 
them of special protection of the law. 


LINKED with the defense of the rights not of individ- 
uals but of racial groups is the recognition by the 
Assembly of a new concept of criminal activity, re- 
cently described and introduced into criminology by 
Dr. Raphael Lemkin—the crime of genocide. Once 
again a recurrent phenomenon can be observed: the 
facts exist before the mind assimilates and ration- 
alizes them. Mankind learned to talk long before 
it created grammar and logic. The denial of the right 
of existence to entire human groups has been prac- 
ticed since the dawn of history. “Progress” alas! has 
not brought about a lesser degree of cruelty and 
bloodthirstiness on the part of Hitler and other mod- 
ern degenerates as compared with the human mon- 
sters of past ages—progress has been confined to the 
fact that a long known crime has at last been given 
a legal formulation and a name. 

The General Assembly unanimously adopted the 
resolution proposed by the delegations of Panama, 
Cuba, and India. Genocide (by analogy with “homi- 
cide”—killing of a group: genus + caedere) was 
recognized as an international crime. “Crimes of 
genocide have occurred when racial, religious, politi- 
cal, and other groups have been destroyed, entirely 
or in part,” the resolution declares. The United Na- 
tions affirm that “for the commission (of such a 
crime) principals and accomplices, whether private 
individuals, public officials or statesmen, and whether 
the crime is committed on religious, racial, political, 
or any other grounds, are punishable.” The Assembly 
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invites the Member States “to enact the necessary leg- 
islation for the prevention and punishment of this 
crime.” 


In addition, the Economic and Social Council was 
requested to undertake the necessary studies, with a 
view to drawing up a draft convention on the crime 
of genocide and to submit it to the next regular ses. 
sion of the General Assembly. 


The adoption of this resolution, as of the preceding 
one, deserves full appreciation—always with the res- 
ervation, however, that declarations and promises 
alone are utterly inadequate either to correct ob- 
jective conditions or to breathe new faith and hope 
into despairing hearts. Moreover, all these declara- 
tions suffer from an incurable inner defect which 
people try hard to ignore, but which dooms the best 
resolutions of the United Nations to futility: the fact 
that some of the very member states who are re- 
quested to guarantee human rights and freedoms 
have totalitarian or semi-totalitarian regimes. 


During the discussion of the Egyptian resolution 
“On Religious and Racial Discrimination,” Mr. 
Austin, delegate of the United States, suggested that 
the prospective Bill of Rights “define the funda- 
mental liberties of man, ensuring that there is no 
religious, racial, or political discrimination, and pro- 
vide machinery to ensure that these rights are secure 
and protected.”* Political grounds were also cited 
in the previously mentioned resolution making gen- 
ocide a punishable crime.** It should be noted, 
however, that in both these cases the proposals go 





A New SERVICE 


The Labor Zionist Organization of America-Poale 
Zion announces a new service to its members, friends 
and sympathizers, THE LABOR ZIONIST BOOK 
SERVICE. 


The Labor Zionist Book Service has been estab- 
lished to secure books and pamphlets of Jewish inter- 
est for individuals and branches. Any book available 
in the United States on Palestine, Zionism, Jewish 
History, Judaica and related matters will be obtained 
upon request. 


The Labor Zionist Book Service will recommend 
books from time to time. If possible it will secure 
books in quantity and pass on the savings. All orders 
and inquiries will be promptly attended to. 

For prompt filling of orders as well as for infor- 
mation and catalogue, write to: 


LABOR ZIONIST BOOK SERVICE 
45 East 17th Street New York 3, N. Y. 
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beyond the limits of the conception of Human 
Rights and Fundamental Freedoms established by 
the San Francisco Charter. In not a single one of the 
seven instances where the Charter deals with Human 
Rights and Fundamental Freedoms, is it concerned 
with political rights and freedoms. And how could 
it consider them—with the Soviet Union among the 
original and permanent members of the United Na- 
tions? This fact cannot be side-stepped by wishful 
thinking, or by the benevolent efforts of the del- 
egates of the United States and Panama to give an 
extensive interpretation to the concepts of discrimi- 
nation and genocide. 


That this is so, has been irrefutably proved by the 
debate on Refugees and Displaced Persons, carried 
over from the February session in London to the 
November-December session in New York. 


MANy find fault with the General Assembly for 
having accomplished nothing—and in particular, for 
having done nothing for the Jews (e.g. the article 
by H. Rogov in The Forward of December 19, 
1946). This is both true and untrue,—or, more ex- 
actly, the fact is true, but the reproach is not en- 
tirely justified. 


From the start, the organization of the United 
Nations has been handicapped by so many inherent 
and obvious weaknesses that no good purpose is 
served by exaggerating them. Words are the true 
function and the very purpose of the General As- 
sembly. These words may apply to relevant or ir- 
relevant matters; they may be right or wrong; but 
they. cannot be anything but words. And the fact in 
itself that the General Assembly in New York— 
despite endless digressions and repetitions—never- 
theless concentrated so much attention upon the 
problem of human rights and freedoms, must be 
set down to its credit. 


It has happened time and again throughout his- 
tory—as we saw in the instance of the crime of 
genocide—that at first there were facts, and their 
mental assimilation followed much later. But the 
reverse has also happened: at first there was the 
word, it spread far and reached deep, taking hold 
of minds and hearts so strongly that is created facts 
in its wake. And for the destinies of mankind, and 
in particular the fate of Jewry, it is by no means a 
matter of indifference that the delegates to the Gen- 
eral Assembly, gathered from all the ends of the 
world, were compelled to devote so much time and 
attention to the recognition, however half-hearted, 
of human rights and fundamental freedoms. 


If this was hypocrisy—it was also another in- 


stance of hypocrisy being the tribute paid by vice 
to virtue. 





* General Assembly of the United Nations. Journal No. 37. 
Supplement A—A/P.V./48—P. 316. 


** Journal No. 58. Supplement A-A/P.V./55. P. 476. 
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Time and Eternity 


by Leibush Lehrer 


WHEN AN ORATOR proclaims nowadays that 
the Jewish people will survive all its trials, be- 
cause it is eternal, because it will not and cannot per- 
ish, we, hearing such warm words of comfort, are 
surely pleased with the speaker’s goodwill. We know 
that this is a sincere wish and are grateful for it. Yet 
it is no more than fair-seeming rhetoric, even when 
spoken with profound feeling. For the speaker has 
no precise idea, at that moment, of the meaning con- 
veyed by the concept “eternal.” It is enough for him 
that “eternal” means a very long time, that it can last 
for many generations, and that the word shoves far 
back into the future that fear of finality which terror- 
izes the human mind. 

Moreover, there is such a mystic charm in the 
words “eternal people,” that when one pronounces 
them one is enchanted by their very sound and also 
captivates all those who hear. The modern Jew who 
uses these terms is, like all of us, a split person. He 
uses words in part as symbols of a literal reality and 
at other times as expressions of desires, hopes, and 
concretely imagined feelings. He is carried away by 
the poetic sonority which vibrates in Bialik’s “I am 


-sent to you from God,” and frequently forgets that 


this is something quite different from the prophets’ 
“Thus saith the Lord.” For the prophets, poesy and 
reality were not two separate worlds of human ex- 
perience. The ancient prophet in his unreserved faith 
perceived an objective reality which inflamed his im- 
agination. The modern poet merely uses the symbol- 
ism of objective facts and images for more effective 
expression of his subjective state. 

This applies also to the “eternal” quality of the 
Jewish people. It is not founded upon a conviction 
grounded in logical ratiocination. It is not an out- 
burst of piety, when the heart opens and submits with 
limitless trust to the dominion of a universal, all- 
powerful Force and His divinely secure promises. It 
is more a prayer, a kind of devotion wherein the peo- 
ple is blessed that it may live, as we say to one another, 
“till 120 years”—forever. The hall-mark of the con- 
temporaneity, the modernness of this use of “eternal” 
is that it is completely directed toward the future, 
whereas for our ancestors, when they experienced 
the conception and feeling of “Eternal Israel,” the 
reference was essentially backwards, to the time when 
God made a covenant with his people. 

Former generations experienced this quality of 
eternity as a uniquely possible, uniquely conceivable 
fact. For them it was not a feeling which came only 
at certain times as a reaction to great suffering, or 
an expression of momentary exaltation. It was their 
Jewish point of departure: in it was rooted their 
Jewishness. It was so natural a thing for them, that 


it hardly ever rose to consciousness. It belonged to 
thé category of those truisms which do not require 
a state of heightened mental activity to be conceived. 


ETERNITY was the specific time sphere of Jewish 
life: so, without special emphasis or stylistic graces, 
the concept was transmitted from generation to gen- 
eration. The whole atmosphere of the Jewish ele- 
mentary school was suffused with the special ether 
of Jewish time, quite a different sort of time from 
that with which we are familiar in modern thought. 
It would be impossible to weigh how powerful a 
weapon this was in the psychic struggle for exist- 
ence of our people. 

Christian time reckoning is divided into two 
halves. Its point of departure is midway between 
them. All historical events flow in two different 
streams of time, before Christ and after Christ. The 
Christ story is the last act in one long flow of time, 
and the beginning of a new flow. Time goes back- 
ward before Christ and forwards after his birth. 
The Christ birth is a cross-roads which severs into 
separate parts and directions the most indivisible 
category that we know, time — for we conceive of 
time as a single, continuous, and all-embracing me- 
dium of events. 

To the traditional Jewish consciousness such a 
time reckoning is completely foreign. Hence, the role 
of the Jewish people as an event in the world is also 
different in the traditional view. 

Jewish time begins with the creation. That is the 
beginning of everything, including time itself. Be- 
fore that was chaos. Our record of world time be- 
gins at the moment of all beginnings. That record 
starts with the creation of the world by God, who, 
universal as He is, still has to us a very close and 
intimate relationship. God is certainly much more 
than “Jew,” but without “Jew,” according to the 
traditional conception, He would have been some- 
thing less than God. For “God, the Torah, and Is- 
rael are one’; no sooner has God created the world, 
no sooner has stream of time begun, than Israel 
too exists of necessity. 


Nowapays our children are told that Abraham 
was the father of the Jewish people, the first Jew. 
“Father of the Jewish People” is obviously a mod- 
ern appellation. Our old-time teachers never heard 
of such an expression as the “Jewish people”; and 
I am almost equally sure that the idea of the “first 
Jew” was not born in our traditional schools either. 


‘Such a formula reflects the mentality of people 


who live in quite a different intellectual sphere, 
where events are divided into distinct periods of time 
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and it becomes necessary to determine precisely at 
what moment begins the Jew, the “first Jew.” 

According to our tradition, Abraham could not 
have been the “first Jew” for Noah before him was 
also a Tzaddik, and a Tzaddik can be no other than 
a Jew, unless he is expressly otherwise described. 
In the cave of Makhpelah, Adam and Eve rest to- 
gether with the patriarchs and matriarchs. What 
was specific to Abraham did not consist in his being 
merely a Jew, but in his being a Jew of a higher 
degree. The phrase used in connection with Abra- 
ham’s death, “zaken v’ savea,” was thus interpreted: 
“Old (zaken) in mitzvot and full (savea) of good 
works.” In stating the length of Abraham’s life, the 
Bible says: “One hundred years, and seventy years, 
and five years.” Why is this figure not given as one 
sum? Says the commentator, Rashi: “His hundred 
years were like unto the seventy, the seventy like 
unto the five, all without sin.” He was not chrono- 
logically the first, but spiritually the highest, higher 
than those who preceded him. 

Our tradition could not have understood the 
matter in any other way. It could not have left the 
world without a Jew from Adam to Abraham. This 
would have confined our people to determinate 
time limits. It would have admitted the possibility 
that Jews are mereiy an accident, an incidental 
product of basic events, and not an organic mani- 
festation of the world order. Such a view could not 
have found support among our forefathers, for it 
would have been a direct denial of the special re- 
lationship between God, the true Master of the 
Universe and all that is in it, and His chosen 
People. 


THE SAME mentality gave birth to the idea that 
there is no distinction between early and late in the 
Bible. The Gemara refers to a number of cases 
where chronological order is disregarded in the Bible. 
The explanation is that the Bible generally does 
not take account of such things. Possible common 
sense objections to this dictum are dealt with when 
the Gemara (P’sakhim 6) says that, in regard to 
two separate matters, chronological sequence is not 
respected in the Bible, but in regard to details of 
the same matter, it is respected. Rashi adopts the 
argumentation of the Gemara and deals with simi- 
lar difficulties in the same way. In connection with 
the verse (Genesis 35-29) ‘“‘and Isaac died,” Rashi 
calculates that Isaac’s death occurred twelve years 
after the sale of Joseph into slavery. Why, then, 
is it related in the Bible before that event? To this 
Rashi replies, Earlier and later do not exist in the 
Bible. Rashi gives the same explanation concern- 
ing the story of the Golden Calf, which is related in 
the Bible after the description of the tabernacle, 
even though chronologically it occurred much ear- 
lier. If our sages had felt that this kind of explana- 
tion implied a flaw, a chronological negligence, in 
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the Bible, they would surely not have spoken ill 
against the Holy Book. They could easily have 
found another explanation which would not, God 
forbid, have detracted from the perfection of the Book 
of Books, but they obviously never imagined that 
any reflection could be implied by this explana- 
tion. The Bible simply had no relation to questions 
involving in their essence precise divisions of time. 
Earlier or later, what difference does it make? What 
is important in the Bible, are the events themselves, 
not the order in which they occurred. As to the 
events themselves, are they not all of equal value 
and importance? Why. indeed does one ever take 
care to relate facts in their correct temporal se- 
quence? Outside of cases where it is necessary sim- 
ply for the sake of intelligibility, this practice is a 
result of the assumption that what comes later, is 
a result of what came before. Thus, if one preserves 
the correct sequence, the truth of the events them- 
selves becomes manifest. But this assumption is 
quite irrelevant in the case of a mental attitude 
which sees things in a different aspect, finding in 
all events a direct and parallel emanation of a sin- 
gle divine center. In this case, earlier and later are 
mere conveniences of the narrative form, but they 
have very little relation to the essence of the ques- 
tion. 

Certain phases of this view perhaps are character- 
istic of any profound religious consciousness. But 
among us, where religion is so passionately and or- 
ganically united with our concern for the continuance 
of the people, these special conceptions bring about a 
marked difference in the Jewish idea of time. 


THERE are numerous ways in which we may conceive 
time. Let us note two types of time which are especial- 
ly significant in this discussion. If we pursue in our 
consciousness events in the external world, we see 
them primarily as moving upon waves of time, the 
time which we apprehend when we observe external 
things. In this kind of time, it is hard to distinguish 
the events themselves from the time current in which 
they move. It is almost impossible to divide one from 
the other; and when we think about definite objective 
times, we really think about their events, the only 
thing our consciousness can grasp. When we speak of 
“antiquity,” we may be thinking of the men of the 
Great Synagogue, or the Olympic games, or the wars 
of Alexander of Macedon. When we speak of “Middle 
Ages” we may mean the feudal lords, the barbarian 
invasions, or the Crusades. Our conception of a spe- 
cific time era is made up of the events which occurred 
in it, and the manner in which the movement of these 
events unfolded. 

Subjective time is something quite different. When 
we close our eyes and turn our consciousness in upon 
itself, we feel that we endure, that we possess a sort 
of lasting, living continuance. Here are no events, no 
movement of facts and things. Here all is still, passive, 
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but filled with the existence of a content. Here time 
is not divided into hours, minutes, it knows of no be- 
fore and after, it is a continuous present, displaying 
only the smooth monotony and continuity of exten- 
sive mirrorlike waters, which flow who knows from 
whence and who knows whereunto. 


In reference to the conception of time generally, 
Eddington believes that the feeling of one’s own dura- 
tion is the source of a strange kind of mystery which 
we sense in time. Of course, our philosophy has al- 
ways found it just as hard to understand space as 
time, and yet there is a great difference in our im- 
mediate experience of these two. Space is something 
coarser, more material, and is fraught with a certain 
coldness. Time is something subtler, warmer, more 
secret. Possibly, Eddington is right. In quiet medita- 
tion we do feel that we endure through time, but we 
do not feel the extendedness of our physical organism 
through space. 

This subjective time, we sense only when our con- 
templation is turned inward toward our own souls. 
No sooner has the outer world caught our eye than 
this sort of time dissipates like a mist. We then move 
in the stream of objective time, which parcels the 
whole into small and large sections—events, which 
continually move ahead from point to point. 

The traditional Jew built his Jewishness deep into 
his personal life. His being was almost completely 
identical with being a Jew. The blessings upon his 
birth were that he might achieve Torah, the sacra- 
ment of wedlock, and good works, while those who 
mourned for the dead were offered consolation to- 
gether with all “the mourners of Zion and Jeru- 
salem—” that is, with Jews collectively. And between 
birth and death there hardly remained any gap be- 
tween the Jew in himself and the Jew as Jew. The 
identification was often so complete that to penetrate 
to one’s own depth, to the personal essence, meant the 
same as breathing the atmosphere of Jewishness: 
and thus subjective time became completely identi- 
cal with Jewish time. 

The Biblical “eternal Israel” is certainly not a 
mere empty phrase, nor is it, I think, nothing more 
than the largest possible quantum of existing time, 
an imaginary mathematical magnitude, but it is an 
expression of the natural feeling of duration, which 
is something quite different. For mathematical infin- 
ity is conceived as a line that extends without limit, 
having no end. There are other numbers which end 
at a certain point, but in this case we happen to be 
dealing with a quantity which has no end. With re- 
spect to the feeling of enduring, however, the whole 
idea of an end is irrelevant, because we can only 
feel that we continue; we do not and cannot feel the 
possibility of an end. 

We know, to be sure, that we shall die, and death, 
as we also know, is in a quite definite sense, an end. 
But we merely know this. We cannot feel it. We 
know it because we see plainly that people die, end- 
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ing their physical existence. If we would as readily 
see the death of nations as of individuals, this ex- 
perience would surely have made it much more dif- 
ficult for our ancestors to grasp the eternity of the 
Jewish people in any other than a rhetorical way. 
But, free from this impediment, and in view of the 
special spiritual development which occurred in the ° 
rise of the Jewish folk consciousness, an introspec- 
tive view of Jewish life could assume the typical 
quality of subjective time. This folk time-feeling be- 
came all the more necessary, and therefore peculiarly 
intense, in the period of Exile. For, in addition to 
all its other properties, such a feeling reveals sources 
of comfort and hope, whose warmth soothes and 
moderates the suffering of life in Exile. 


FOR -THIS reason, traditional Jewry knew no such 
thing as Jewish history. In colloquial Yiddish, formed 
during the very reign of the modern sense of history, 
there is not even a word for this concept. Historye, or 
the current geshikhte are new-fangled words, ctre- 
ated in the environment of a life which is a mere 
shadow of the vigorous galut Jewries of the recent 
past. These are new words for new Jews, who have 
begun to observe their people from the outside 
through the glasses of objective time, in the light 
of historical processes. 

For history is recorded development, growth or 
decline. It is a report of social movement in one 
direction or another. Its time must therefore be 
divided into periods and epochs according to the 
growth or decay of institutions, social relationships, 
systems of thought, and ways of life. But in subjec- 
tive time, regardless of what a person may think 
about himself in a moment of inner contemplation, 
he senses only the enduring of that which he is, not 
of that which he has become. The whole concept of 
becoming has no place in that world of subjective 
time. When Jews transferred this time-feeling to 
the Jewish: people as a whole, they turned aside 
from any possibility of seeing the people, or at least 
the inner essence of its collective being, in terms of 
historical conceptions. 

The Jew who studied the Talmud in the acad- 
emies of Lublin or Warsaw in no way felt more in- 
terest in those Mishnaic themes which had a closer 
relevance to his daily life than in the themes relat- 
ing to the time of the Temple. He chanted with 
gusto that “on the eve of the 14th day of Nisan, a 
search for leaven is made in the light of a candle.” 
This to be sure was a matter of living interest for 
him. But he was not a whit less interested in the 
Mishnah relating to the “perpetual sacrifice” which 
was “slaughtered at half past eight and offered up 
at half past nine.” His zest for study suffered not at 
all from the fact that in his own life he had no ex- 
perience of the sacrifices, for he regarded all epochs 
of Jewish life as a single unity, uninterrupted, and 
in all of them he felt the same content which he 
sensed in his own feeling of duration. 
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Since we are speaking of the Tractate Pesakhim, 
it is worthwhile to mention the numerical distribu- 
tion of remote and of “living” themes contained in 
in the Mishnaic laws about Passover. Altogether 
the Tractate contains eighty-nine Mishnot, of which 
twenty-nine deal with such matters as the ban on 
leavened bread, the Seder, and the prayers still in 
use, while sixty refer to the sacrifices, priests, and 
temple services in Jerusalem. This is typical of other 
Tractates as well. Yet they did not impress the Jew 
of Lublin or Warsaw as being remote and not suf- 
ficiently vital. Those Jews made not the least dis- 
tinction, in matters of Jewishness, between ques- 
tions of today and of times long past. 


History is a process of describing events which 
in the nature of things people of our time do not 
and cannot experience. This viewpoint is one that 
cannot possibly be adopted by the traditional Jew- 
ish mentality. Through their subjective time-feeling 
it became more than a phrase that all Jews were 
personally present at the foot of Mt. Sinai, not only 
the Jews alive at the time the Torah was given us, 
but also the souls of all Jews of later times, or 
rather all Jews who can possibly be included in the 
duration-time of the Jewish people. 


Those who imagine that the difference between 
this and a modern historical view is simply a ques- 
tion of out-worn, uncritical beliefs, take a super- 
ficial view of the matter. They do not grasp the two 
distinct psychic states which are involved. The ten- 
dency to belittle attitudes from which we have be- 
come estranged, and the fear of the truths implicit 
in that world of higher abstractions, do not permit 
us to apprehend the full spiritual image of the tradi- 
tional Jew. That Jew admittedly did not understand 
the history.of the Jews, but the Jewish time in which 
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he lived endowed him with incalculable power in 
the struggle whereby Jewish history was made. 

In colloquial Yiddish we lack not only the terms 
of historical concepts; we do not even have precise 
words for the fundamental division of time into 
once, now, and later. Jewish writers who try to re- 
main true to the popular form and feeling of the 
language find themselves seriously embarrassed in 
respect to these three concepts. For the words far- 
gangenheit, kegenwart, and tzukunft, all three have 
the artificiality of “foreign” words. No matter how 
long or how frequently we have used them, they 
still have not made themselves at home among us. 
Some writers resort to rhetorical usages: yesterday, 
today, and tomorrow. But such ornamental expres- 
sions are not always suitable, apart from the fact 
that they are not, in any case, generalized time 
conceptions. 

We try to deal with the situation by using the 
Hebrew, ovar, hoveh, and osid; but in the Hebrew 
language too they are not of the older sources. 
Even osid (“future”), which is used in almost the 
modern sense, still remains merely an approxima- 
tion; for it is employed in older sources much more 
in the sense of a concrete later time (‘a future”) 
rather than an abstract future. At any rate, these 
terms, borrowed not from the Hebrew of old-time 
scholarship, but under the influence of modern He- 
brew, have not yet become accepted in Yiddish. Cer- 
tainly they cannot be regarded as colloquial Yiddish. 

Thus, the traditional Jew lived and acted in an 
atmosphere of a subjective time-feeling, extended 
to cover the whole Jewish people. This is one of the 
intangible weapons which aided him to ward off 
the influence of the surrounding hatred, imbued his 
driven and tormented life with stubborn assurance, 
and buoyed up his dream of redemption. 


Sabbath Day 


by Kadya Molodowsky 


7 IS EARI Y Saturday morning. God created this 
day for rest, and the strident hoarseness of Mrs. 
Meyukhas’ week-day voice has disappeared. 

“Be so good, button me up at the collar.” With 
these words the day begins for Mrs. Meyukhas every 
Saturday. She puts on her silk blouse, the same one 
whose collar is hard to button, and all the charm of 
Sabbath begins to rest upon her. Her shoes are 
shinier, her hose straighter, her hair curled. 

With pleasureable unction, she places two little 
brown bank-books, her own and her husband’s, into 
her purse, examining them first to note the latest 
figure of their savings; and then man and wife emerge 
from their house. 

Saturday is the only day when Mrs. Meyukhas calls 


her husand “Morris’l” and addresses him with a “Be 
so good.” On the Sabbath, there is time for every- 
thing. 

They walked together quite slowly in the street. 
Mrs. Meyukhas is in good humor. It is her favorite 
promenade. She speaks a few words in praise of the 
children to the neighbors whom she meets, remarks 
that it is a fine day, or a windy day. If any of them 
is not feeling well—she offers medical advice; and, 
so strolling, Mrs. Meyukhas and her husband come 
to the big bank building. A building with high win- 
dows and a door faced with iron grill-work. 

Entering, Mrs. Meyukhas takes her place in a 
queue. She feels among her own. All stand in place, 
brown book in hand; Mrs. Meyukhas is in com- 
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munion with the group. She feels quite cheerful. She 
advances slowly with the row toward the little 
window where will occur the culminating act of a 
week of her own and her husband’s hard labor. 

The queue is quiet, almost solemn. The bank has 
high walls, like a temple. The window panes are 
bright. The guards in uniform. 

Mr. Meyukhas stands to one side and smokes a 
cigar like a man who finds it pleasant to stand there 
and who is enjoying his smoke. His coat is pressed, 
his hat neatly dressed, his cigar smoke carefree. 

Moving with the queue, Mrs. Meyukhas reckons 
how much the figure will be after she will have 
counted over into the little window the green bills 
now folded away in an envelope in her purse. She is 
full of peace, and feels an impulse to do something 
good. She simply feels a nostalgia for “good works,” 
for mitzvot. She lets pass an elderly woman who 
stands behind her in the queue: 

“You go first,’ says Mrs. Meyukhas, smiling. 

After that she savors a full, a good Sabbath, re- 
plete with tranquillity and meaning. 


GOING to the window is more ceremonious than what 
transpires when one arrives. The teller counts the 
banknotes so rapidly that one could hardly realize 
the amount of effort which lies in each little bill. 
He traces a swift curlicue with his pen, stamps the 
book, and his eyes have already gone to the next in 
line. The bank teller is the one who profanes the 
morning of Mrs. Meyukhas’ Sabbath. He works in 
haste. He does not begin to sense the solemnity of 
the bank temple on Sabbath morning. 

The return home goes much more prosaically. Mrs. 
Meyukhas knows that her husband’s brother, Jack, 
will come, as he does every week, to play cards, and 
he will win three dollars. They meet him at the steps 
of their house. Upon him there never rests an air of 
Sabbath. Since his finger had been pierced by the 
needle of a sewing machine—he says—his blood had 
grown rusty. His work is sloppy, his earnings meagre, 
and he has developed a contemptuous attitude toward 
money. Jack greets his brother and sister-in-law with 
a smile. He knows where they have been, and says 
to them: 

“Already laid to rest?” and his cheks, swarthy 
from the rusty blood, pucker in scornful dimples. 
Mrs. Meyukhas welcomes him in pleasantly. She 
would not disturb the Sabbath resting so comfortably 
upon her silk blouse and curled hair. She gives her 
brother-in-law apples and cake, but when the brothers 
sit down to their game of cards, she becomes restless. 
She knows that three dollars will vanish just like that, 
not even earning a mitzvah. 

Mrs. Meyukhas calls her husband into the kitchen 
to help her serve tea, and, emphasizing her words 
with a sharp motion of her elbow which sets her 
hand for a moment at an angle, as though broken, 
she says to him: 
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“Morris, do you want to give Jack money? Give 
it to him! Why gamble it away? Why gamble it 
away week after week? My ‘ambition’ can’t stand it.” 

Mr. Meyukhas stares at the glasses of tea and 
answers: 

“Who wants to gamble anything anyway? If the 
cards aren’t with you—you lose.” 

Two mischievous sparks dance in his eyes. He 
carries off two glasses of tea without looking at his 
wife. 

Mrs. Meyukhas stays behind in the kitchen. She 
is brimming over with rage. Her silk blouse begins 
to feel tight, and her dress, behind, stands stiffly askew 
off her full flesh. She feels she must give vent to her 
inner seething. She comes back into the room carry- 
ing the third glass of tea, sits down near her husband 
and brother-in-law, and speaks: 

“Jack, how long can a man work looking like 
you do? What’s the point of driving yourself to a 
collapse? A man should look around and see what 
goes on. In my shop, God preserve us, a man passed 
away right at his machine. Just sitting there at the 
machine, he passed away. Remember, Morris? How 
many years ago was it?” Her voice resumes its every 
day hoarseness. 

Her brother-in-law’s cheeks are suffused with a 
dusky red. He answers her aside, still studying his 
cards: 

“Every Saturday she worries about my health. 
And what shali I do the rest of the week? Hah?” 

He sips his glass of tea, plays out the game, 
gathers in his winnings hastily, without counting, 
and calls to his brother: 

“Come, Mendel, let’s take a little walk.” 

The brothers depart. Mrs. Meyukhas screams after 
her brother-in-law in her hoarse weekday voice: 

“Jack, just be careful. Take care on yourself.” 

The brother-in-law shakes his head without look- 
ing back. Mrs. Meyukhas shuts the door. Il]-humor 
wells up in her with a wave of heat. She begins to 
take off her silk blouse, her face flaming red as she 
struggles with the stubborn button at the collar, 
and mumbles: 

“Gambled away three dollars. Didn’t even have 
a mitzvah, Every Sabbath.” 

Facing her stood the table with empty glasses, 
apple peel, remnants of cake, with all the hard week 
days ahead. 

Translated from the Yiddish, B. H. 
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= IN COUNTRIES with regular central gov- 
ernments chosen by the people and Parliament, 
the local municipal government plays an important 
part in everyday affairs, its responsibilities growing 
all the time. It is obvious, therefore, that in a coun- 
try like Palestine, newly developing after many cen- 
turies of neglect, and not yet run democratically, local 
government, especially in Jewish areas, has had to 
take upon itself a considerable burden of both ad- 
ministrative and educational responsibilities. 

One might hope, therefore, that the mandatory 
government would help in developing municipal gov- 
ernment in the country, that it would make an effort 
to educate the two peoples living in Palestine toward 
a life of common democracy. A survey of the budgets 
of local municipalities and councils, in search of co- 
operation from the government, unfortunately leads 
to quite different conclusions. 


THE PRESENT REGULATIONS regarding local self- 
government in Palestine are divided into two main 
parts: the Municipal Ordinance and the Local Coun- 
cil Ordinance (for rural communities). The munici- 
pal ordinance, which was originally formulated by 
the Ottoman regime, was reissued in 1934, including 
various changes made since then. 

Under this ordinance, in most cities of mixed popu- 
lation, only men holding Palestinian citizenship are 
allowed to vote. However, in Tel Aviv and Petakh 
Tikvah, the only two cities populated exclusively by 
Jews, the right to vote is granted to women as well as 
men, and the voters need not necessarily be Pales- 
tinian citizens. 

In addition to sex and citizenship voting restric- 
tions, there are financial and age limitations as well. 
Only those paying a minimum tax of over £P.1 may 
vote, while the minimum tax payment for eligibility 
to hold office is over £P.2. The age limit for voting 
is above twenty-one years, and thirty-five years for 
holding office. 

Sub-tenants who only occupy part of an apartment 
are barred from voting. Owing to the housing short- 
age, there are some tens of thousands of these today. 
Furthermore, there is a permanent residence require- 
ment, which is waived only in the case of property 
owners, who are entitled to vote wherever they have 
taxpaying property. 

Piainly, the ordinance is far from democratic in 
character. In line with backward Arab-Moslem social 
customs, it gives preference to property owners, and 
is drawn in such a way as to minimize the number of 
voters, depriving the larger part of the population of 
the citizen’s privilege—of the suffrage. In Tel Aviv 
and Petakh Tikvah the situation is much improved, 
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Palestine s Municipalities 


by A. Hanusen 


but even here there are still many undemocratic re- 
strictions. As a result, Jaffa, with a population of 
80,000, has only 2,000 municipal voters; while in 
Tel Aviv, with a population of 180,000, there are 
75,000 to 80,000 voters. Elections under the present 
rule, takes place once in five years. 


THERE are a total of twenty-four municipalities in 
Palestine, of which two are wholly Jewish, five of 
mixed Arab and Jewish population (Jerusalem, 
Haifa, Jaffa, Tiberias, and Safed), and the remaining 
seventeen wholly Arab. Apart from Nablus, Gaza, 
and Nazareth, these Arab municipalities are very 
small, but the ordinance is drawn according to the 
conditions which prevail in them.’The present state 
of affairs obviously has a bad effect on the general 
development of the large mixed cities, in which the 
Jewish population is a majority. 

The main municipal responsibilities have been 
road-building, water supply, electricity, planting of 
municipal gardens, building supervision, markets, etc. 
They do not include certain important social func- 
tions; the housing problem, social service, the police 
force, general sanitary supervision including food in- 
spection or inspection of working conditions do not 
come under the municipal responsibility. The admin- 
istration of hospitals is in the hands of the central 
government, and is on a low level, Tel Aviv again be- 
ing an exception and running its own municipal 
hospitals. 

Price control, even on foodstuffs, is provided for 
only “in the event of any emergency.” 

The extent of the municipal autonomy actually ex- 
ercised within the permitted functions is small. All 
municipal authority at present is in the hands of the 
District Government. The municipalities and local 
councils cannot act without the approval of the Dis- 
trict Commissioner or his assistant. He appoints the 
mayor and his assistants, and determines their salaries. 
He must confirm the election of officeholders in the 
municipal committees. He is empowered to appoint 
municipal officers and remove elected officers. He 
must approve the expense and income budget. The 
public works program is also subject to his approval. 
All work given out to contractors, exceeding a cer- 
tain amount of money, requires the approval of the 
District Commissioner; and where larger sums are 
involved, the approval of the High Commissioner 
himself. He may order the municipality to undertake 
certain work, and may even undertake such work him- 
self using municipal funds. He must approve loans 
accepted by the municipality from banks or other 
sources. He must approve changes in the tax-rates 
planned by the municipality. In short, one gains the 
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impression that the municipalities are nothing but a 
part of the central government. One need hardly add 
that the central government and its representatives 
decide on the length of time the municipality serves. 
and the time of elections. 2 

It must be admitted in the name of objectivity, that 
in a country where two peoples are still living under 
conditions of political conflict, the government should 
be able to exercise more than ordinary control of mu- 
nicipal government. The Palestine government, how- 
ever, has not used its authority to help develop a 
spirit of cooperation between the two peoples. On 
the contrary, the effect of the present policy has been 
to foment friction between the Jews and the Arabs. 
In Jerusalem, where the Jews are a majority of 
100,000 among 150,000, their hands are tied and 
they are systematically prevented from contributing 
their due share towards improving the city and ad- 
vancing its interests. The small Jewish section in the 
Jaffa municipal area is not allowed to attach itself to 
Tel Aviv, from which it gets all its social services. To 
these Jews it proves again that the Government sup- 
ports the Arabs in their effort to prevent them from 
enjoying the benefits of modern and progressive mu- 
nicipal administration. 


THE TAXATION system is also built on a wrong 
foundation. Property taxes, education taxes, and gen- 
eral taxes are all levied as a percentage of rental value. 
The greater part of the taxes falls upon the “occu- 
piers,” while the owners pay a much smaller share. 
The Government protects the interests of the owners 
of vacant plots, most of whom are rich effendis who 
hold onto their real estate solely for speculation. The 
situation in this respect is the opposite of that in pro- 
gressive countries, where the Government levies heav- 
ier taxes on idle property which interferes with gen- 
eral building projects and also raises the costs of 
municipal services. Of course, the whole system of cal- 
culating taxes on the basis of rentals prevents the 
application of progressive taxes; there is, thus, no 
attempt at a tax connected with income. 

The State treasury does not contribute large sums 
to the municipal budgets as in England. The munici- 
pal income of the country since 1935-36 increased 
from £P.853,000 to £P.2,700,000 in 1944-45 and 
has grown at a still more rapid rate within the last 
two years. Tel Aviv alone covers 55 percent of the 
income of all municipalities combined. Its budget 
amounts to over £P.2,000,000,000 for 1946-47. As 
we have noted, Government Grants-in-Aid to the 
municipalities are small; but in addition they are not 
gtanted in proportion to the efforts municipalities 


make to raise their own funds for public services. 
Percentage of government aid compared with tax revenues 


1939-40 1941-42 1942-43 1944-45 
Jerusalem 31.4% 17.4% 17.8% 15.5% 
Jaffa 47.7% 24.3% 19.1% 24.0% 
Gaza 13.8% 10.8% 12.2% 16.6% 
Tel Aviv 12.3% 10.1% 8.4% 16.8% 


In 1941-42 Tel Aviv collected £P.2.68 per person, Jaffa £P.0.54, 
and Gaza only £P.0.17. 
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In Palestine as a whole the expenditure per person 
in Grants-in-Aid amounted to £p.0.15, while in Eng- 
land in 1938 it amounted to £P.1.06, not including 
educational and other expenses. 

These differences in the income budget are accom- 
panied by differences in the expense budget as well. 
In the Arab municipalities a larger part of the expense 
budget goes to administrative salaries, while the edu- 
cational budget lags behind, and the social services are 
last on the list. In Tel Aviv and Petakh Tikvah the 
situation is exactly the reverse. There, expenses in 
connection with public health, hospitals, and social 
services take up the largest part of the budget and the 
percentage for the administrative budget is compara- 
tively small. As an example, here are expense budgets 
of typical municipalities (in £P.) in 1944-45: 








Tel Aviv Jerusalem Gaza 
General 77,600 22,900 3,500 
administration 5.8% 6.4% 12.8% 
Health 231,600 53,000 5,600 
17.4% 13.9% 20.5% 
Education 210,200 0 1,000 
& Culture 15.8% 0% 3.5% 
Social 150,100 500 1,300 
services 11.3% 0.1% 4.7% 
Remaining 655,700 279,000 15,800 
budget 49.7% 79.6% 58.5% 
Total 1,325,200 355,900 27,200 
100% 100% 100% 


We see, therefore that the percentage of the budget 
given to administrative expenses is the smallest in Tel 
Aviv (5.8 percent), and more than double in Gaza 
(12.8 percent). Education and culture in Tel Aviv 
takes up 15.8 percent of the budget, nil in Jerusalem, 
and only 3.5 percent in Gaza. The same is true in con- 
nection with social services. In Tel Aviv this takes 
up 11.3 percent of the general budget, goes down to 
4.7 percent in Gaza, and in Jerusalem takes up not 
more than one-thousandth of the total. 

It would be well here to point out a few facts 
about municipal responsibilities. It is customary in 
other countries that municipalities provide for the 
general development of the city. In Palestine the 
Government does not allow a large amount of city 
loans, and the amount of city debts is, accordingly, 
small. The total income of the twenty-four munici- 
palities in 1944-45 was £P.2.6 million, and the 
debts on the day of municipal balance, March 31, 
1945, did not go above £P.6 million, leaving the 
debt burden of each citizen less than £P.0.75. These 
facts are liable to give a false impression of a stable 
financial situation, but such policies are, in fact, 
harmful to any effort to carry out the basic munici- 
pal furiction of development which requires large 
expenses. It has resulted in the small number of 
schools and other necessary public buildings, parks 
and all other important public works. 

In summary we could say that apart from Tel 
Aviv, which is a chapter in itself, the Palestinian 
municipalities are still on a very low level. Their 
authority is limited, the taxation system is backward, 
they are altogether governmentally ruled, and their 
electoral system is far from democratic. 
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The Canine Problem 


by Chaim Weiner 


_—— IS MUCH one can learn about a country 
and a people by carefully observing quite unim- 
portant details. The change in the position of dogs 
in Palestine, for example, throws much light on im- 
portant social changes which have taken place within 
the Palestinian Jewish city population in recent years. 

Until the time of the Nazis’ rise to power in Ger- 
many, hardly a dog was to be seen on the streets of 
Tel Aviv. The Orthodox Jews of the “Old Settle- 
ment” considered a dog to be an unclean animal, for- 
bidden by the Talmud and not to be kept in a Jewish 
home. But even the new arrivals in the country, the 
khalutzim and workers, looked upon dogs as articles 
of dubious value. Since they hailed mostly from East- 
ern Europe they continued to associate all dogs with 
the Eastern-European Gentile peasants or unfriendly 
neighbors in the cities, who would, for the fun of it, 
incite their dogs to molest Jewish passers-by, particu- 
larly Jewish children on their way from kheder. It 
was natural enough for the old revulsion against dogs 
as the goyish animals to carry over. 

To be sure, a few stray dogs did find their way into 
several Jewish homes even in those days. But the con- 
dition of these dogs was truly pitiful. No one ever 
paid any attention to them, no one played with them 
or caressed them, and they were lucky if they man- 
aged to get a few well-chewed bones for their sus- 
tenance. Who ever heard of a master taking his dog 
out for a walk? Take, for example, the dog in the 
house of the veteran Tel Aviv resident, Ben Zion 
Katz, the well-known Hebrew-Yiddish writer. How 
can anyone be expected to pay much attention to the 
animal’s whims if the master of the house is forever 
occupied with new literary projects and with fighting 
against evil or injustice in the community, while his 
children are busily engaged in their studies or in po- 
litical activity? The dog barks very loud and very 
often—thus expressing his protest over his neglect 
—but this does not avail him to attract much atten- 
tion: His master neither satisfies his craving nor 
scolds him for his misbehavior—he merely ignores 
him, and the dog, insulted, has nothing left to do but 
curl up in a corner and fall asleep. 

And what names were given to those miserable 
few dogs those days! Nimrod, Haman, Torquemada, 
Hitler—the only associations they could think of 
were with evil men and with enemies of Israel. 


BuT suddenly there came a change. Together with 
many other new phenomena which came to Tel 
Aviv with the arrival of the mass immigration from 
Germany—such as elegant stores, luxurious clothes, 
splendid cafes and restaurants, German-language 
books and magazines—there came a flood of well- 


kept, neatly-trimmed dogs and pups of all kinds and 
sizes, each dutifully followed by his faithful servant 
—the elegant mistress or the respectable-looking 
master, continually on the alert for their pet’s every 
whim, ready to do his bidding. It was part of the 
personal belongings which the Jewish upper mid- 
dle class brought over to Tel Aviv from Berlin, 
Munich, Dresden, and Leipzig. These pets, which 
often took the place of children among German- 
Jewish families, were too dear to them to leave be- 
hind, and they continued to command affection as 
in the days of old: 

Citizens of Tel Aviv were often angered by evi- 
dences of such excessive attachment. There was 
nothing more provoking to them than to watch 
a German Jew depart from home on his way to 
his factory or office, his wife and dog at the open 
window, and he throwing kisses to the dog as if 
it were his much-beloved only child. But there was 
another type of German Jew who found in his pet 
dogs relief from his great longing for his former 
friends and from the difficulties of adjustment to 
the new environment. A young woman who had 
undergone much suffering in Germany before she 
left for Palestine put it to me in the following 
words: “Dogs are, after all, the only living crea- 
tures worthy of befriending—the only ones you 
can trust.” 

This new style among the recent arrivals did not 
meet with a very favorable reception on the part 
of the Yishuv as a whole. A pioneer country is not 
the place for luxuries and extravagant expenditure 
of time and energy. At first there was no vocal op- 
position. Quite the contrary, it was the arrivals 
from Germany who protested the use of the ugly 
names like Haman or Hitler for such beloved and 
devoted creatures, and when they got to know a 
little Hebrew they began using totally different 
names for their dogs—romantic Hebrew names 
like “Khaviv” (Beloved), “Nekhmad” (Lovely), 
“Motek” (Sweetness), as well as the more com- 
mon “Navkhan” (Barker), “Gibbor” (Strong 
One), etc. 

At first, the Tel Aviv municipality found itself 
quite unprepared for the new vogue. The regula- 
tions on curbing dogs were much more lenient 
than those in the Western-European countries, and 
dog owners often took advantage of this canine 
freedom. They would take their dogs along to the 
cinemas, the restaurants and cafes, disregarding 
the annoyance this caused to the other patrons. 
Dogs would be taken out on the street unleashed 
and unmuzzled, and it was their owners who would 
become angry and insulted if someone dared point 
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out that they were causing a public nuisance. There 
were several serious accidents as a result. An ac- 
quaintance of mine, a young Viennese girl who 
worked as a waitress in the cafe “Shderot” died of 
the bite of a rabid dog belonging to one of the 
patrons. 


THE press and public opinion at large began to 
voice sharp protests against the situation. There 
were stories of people, who had grown rich over- 
night as a result of war prosperity, holding grand 
parties for their beloved dogs. There was much 
talk of a particular “birthday party” at which the 
celebrant’s many “friends” were fed big portions 
of black-market meat at a time of the greatest food 
scarcity and tightest rationing. All kinds of legen- 
dary tales began to circulate about the luxurious 
standard of living of some of the lucky dogs— 
separate rooms amidst the severest housing short- 
age, the choicest foods amidst general want. The 
satirical theater “Hamatate’ (The Broom) made 
use of the subject for one of its most successful 
shows. Many jokes about dogs came into circula- 
tion, among them the story of the German-Jewish 
family which left for several days’ vacation and 
hired a neighbor of theirs, a simple woman, to take 
care of their dog in their absence. Should the dog 
show any sign of ill health, she was instructed to 
call a doctor at once. Several days later the woman 
noticed that the dog was a bit melancholy and was 
refusing to touch its food. She ran to the doctor 
forthwith and summoned him to the house: “Doc- 
tor,” she said, “you must come at once; our dog 
doesn’t behave like a human being at all.” 

The Hebrew press came out with a series of de- 
mands to the municipality in connection with the 
canine menace. One newspaper demanded that a 
high monthly dog tax be imposed, the income to 
be used for poor relief. Another paper called for a 
thorough investigation of the homes of dog-owners 
to ascertain whether any space given to the dog could 
be used for human habitation: all rooms used by dogs 
should be confiscated and turned over to returned 
soldiers and newly arrived refugees. There was also 
a demand that every family which maintained a dog 
should be made to keep up a newly-arrived Jewish 
child—an orphan from Trans-Dniestria or one of the 
Polish-Jewish children that had recently arrived in 
Palestine from Russia via Teheran. 

Under the pressure of public opinion the Tel 
Aviv municipality adopted a stronger policy toward 
the dog-owners. Dog curbing regulations were pro- 
mulgated and strictly enforced. Unmuzzled dogs 
caught loose were captured and shot. Bad times 
were now in store for the dogs, and even worse 
times for their owners. 

At this juncture, a surprising development took 
place. The persecuted dogs found a champion in 
an element in the Jewish community which could 
least have been suspected of harboring much sym- 
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“...a rich harvest... that can sus- 
tain many moderns hungering for a belief in 
God, a faith in man, and a hope for society...” 
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edited by Nahum N. Gratzer 


This anthology of post-biblical Jewish litera- 
ture ranges over many fields: formal theology 
and simple faith, practical law and mystic con- 
templation, poetry, history, legend, and par- 
able. It is a source book of eighteen centuries 
of Jewish life and thought, in an English trans- 
lation that communicates the spirit, the vital 
impulses, of the originals. Men who debated 
in the presence of a Pope against apostates; 
men who wore the broad green silk ribbon of 
the followers of the false messiah, Sabbatai 
Zevi; who gave wise advice on books; who 
endured executions at the hands of the Ro- 
mans or persecutions by the Crusaders; who 
set down the guiding principles for physicians; 
who turned with fervor to their God—such 
men, who have lived in time and eternity, are 
the authors of these documents. $2.75 
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pathy for them. A flood of letters began to pour 
into the editorial offices of the various newspapers 
from the agricultural settlements—the collectives 
and the private colonies—urging a sympathetic 
attitude toward the dogs and consideration for their 
constructive value. The public campaign against 
dogs, the letter-writers urged, must not be allowed 
to go too far. One must not forget that aside from 
the dogs which merely serve to amuse their mas- 
ters there are others which are very useful. These 
dogs have already proven their worth, particularly 
in the villages surrounded by Arabs, who, as is 
well known, are not too strict about observing the 
commandment, “Thou shalt not steal.” Many a po- 
tential thief has been foiled in his nocturnal designs 
upon a Jewish field by man’s oldest friend, they 
argued. In fact, it would be a good idea if the new 
immigrants who are experts in the care of dogs ap- 
plied their skills and their experience to the raising 
of the types of dogs that can prove useful to the 
Yishuv—for guard duty in the fields in peaceful 
times, and for military tasks when things are not 
SO quiet. 


THE discussion was not without results. It led to 
the establishment of a special training institute for 
dogs—watch dogs, bloodhounds, dogs whose only 
use is to amuse their idle masters, but also dogs 
that can be used against possible enemies. 

The turmoil in the press subsided slowly. The 
feuilletons and caricatures, such as one showing 
a hungry-looking Yemenite child being chased 
away by a rich lady feeding her dog a tasty bit of 
steak, began to disappear, particularly since the 
children themselves lined up on the side of the 
dogs. Ever since the establishment of the Tel Aviv 
Zoo, which, as anywhere in the world, is the favor- 
ite spot of the city’s child population, the children’s 
attachment to animals of all sorts has grown, and 
dogs are no exception. More and more dogs are 
being purchased at the insistence of children. 

On the other hand, many of the extreme dog- 
fanciers have come to realize that they had gone 
too far in their devotion to their pets, and that per- 
haps it would be more justified to lavish their ex- 
cess affection upon Jewish children. Those of the 
German Jews who had taken to dogs as an escape 
from their loneliness have meanwhile struck roots 
in their new home and today find less reason to 
concentrate so neurotically upon the care of their 
quadruped friends as in former days. 

But in the meantime the dog and the pup have 
become familiar features of the Palestine city. The 
average Jew is no longer afraid of a dog, as he once 
used to be. Today one will notice a greater pro- 
portion of people walking their dogs in Tel Aviv 
than in New York. 

Some important social and psychological changes 
have taken place within Palestinian cities in recent 
years. Ask any dog and he will tell you. 
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BRANDEIS: A FREE MAN’S LIFE. By 
Alpheus Thomas Mason. New York, 
Viking Press. Pp. xiii, 713. $5.00. 
This biography of Brandeis by Pro- 

fessor Mason of Princeton University 

belongs to the small group of notable 
biographies of American jurists which 

includes Charles Fairman’s life of Mil- 

ler, Carl Swisher’s biographies of Taney 

and Field, and H. F. Pringle’s life of 

Taft. A man needs luck in dying as 

well as in living, said the rabbis. One 

may add that a man needs luck even 
after he has died: the United States 

Supreme Court has had about one hun- 

dred Justices; and of these only about 

ten have found biographers. Mason 
could have chosen any one of the other 
ninety as his subjects. Brandeis had the 
luck to be chosen—and the luck to be 
chosen by Mason, who, ‘vith this book, 
takes his place in the front ranks of 

American biographers. 

Mason chose his subject well. Gradu- 
ating from Harvard Law School at 
twenty, Brandeis made a scholastic rec- 
ord that is still unequaled. At twenty- 
six he was instrumental in getting the 
fund necessary to install Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes in a law professorship at 
Harvard. At about the same time Bran- 
deis was himself offered an assistant 
professorship at his alma mater, but he 
refused the offer because he wished to 
practice law. At thirty-five Harvard 
made him an honorary Master of Arts 
for his work in organizing the Harvard 
Law School Association. He resolved 
early to amass a fortune, and in his 
early thirties was already a leading cor- 
poration lawyer. 

But he wanted a fortune not because 
he sought power, but because he want- 
ed independence: he wanted to be free 
to work for a better world. He early 
in life began to seek out good causes, 
and many such causes began to seek 
him. He was a rare phenomenon in his 
day—a great lawyer with “a social 
conscience and a genuine desire to 
make a better world.” Though never 
opposed to capitalism, he was one of 
the first successful Americans to see 
the abuses of which capitalism was 
guilty and to fight against them. He 
was among the first to point out and 
insist on the need for representation of 
the public in legislative hearings. He 
disliked to see government getting in- 
to business; but he was even more 
strongly opposed to business in govern- 
ment. He pioneered for the idea of 
collective bargaining between employ- 


Brandeis 


ers and employees. He favored trade 
unionism, but he also advocated the 
incorporation of trade unions. As early 
as 1911 he favored legislation restrict- 
ing the use of labor injunctions in la- 
bor disputes. As early as 1904 he came 
out for stabilization of employment, a 
program which won the endorsement 
of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers in 1946. He advised manage- 
ment to open its books to inspection by 
unions. He sought for ways to make of 
business a profession. He saw in the 
trade union a great conservative force, 
a bulwark against socialism. He op- 
posed the closed shop; his ideal was a 
union in every shop, but with some 
workers non-unionists, to serve aS a 
check on “oppression by the union as 
the union checks oppression by the 
employer.” The right to combine, be 
maintained, was absolute; therefore, 
public employees have the right to 
join unions; but the right to. strike is 
not absolute. 

He exposed to the American people 
the industrial life insurance racket and 
agitated on behalf of insurance by sav- 
ings banks. As recently as 1939 the 
Temporary National Economic Com- 
mittee endorsed the Brandeis idea and 
pointed to the large savings available 
to persons through insurance written 
by the savings banks instead of by the 
insurance companies. (To date, how- 
ever, only Massachusetts, New York, 
and Connecticut have permitted the 
Brandeis form of insurance.) 

Brandeis fought monopolies when- 
ever he found an occasion. Insurance 
companies were not his only target; 
he aimed telling blows also at the huge 
traction interests, the large local util- 
ities, even J. P. Morgan, Sr. He was 
opposed to both bigness and monopoly. 
“A business may be too big to be effi- 
cient without being a monopoly; and 
it may be a monopoly and yet (so far as 
size is concerned) may be well within 
the limits of efficiency.” (In 1906 he 
suffered a lapse and defended the 
United Shoe Company as a good mo- 
nopoly. “Surely Brandeis’s course in 
the shoe machinery episode,” says Ma- 
son, “raises grave questions.” ) 

A lawyer who has not studied eco- 
nomics and sociology, said Brandeis, 
quoting a Chicago professor, is very 
apt to become a public enemy. Bran- 
deis studied these subjects even more 
eagerly than law. If he was qualified 
to teach law at Harvard in his thirties, 
certainly he was qualified to teach 
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economics and sociology in his forties 
and fifties. He introduced the economic 
or “Brandeis” brief into the Supreme 
Court in 1907: in the Muller case his 
brief had two pages of legal argument 
and over one hundred pages devoted to 
facts showing that long work hours 
were dangerous to women’s health, 
safety, and morals. The Supreme Court 
upheld the ten-hour law, and com- 
plimented Brandeis. 

Through participation in the gar- 
ment trades disputes, Brandeis had an 
Opportunity to win publicity for the 
preferential shop, which he considered 
as marking a new epoch in American 
trade unionism. 


He popularized the proposals of sci- 
entific management; he gave Woodrow 
Wilson advice which was incorporated 
in the act setting up the Federal Trade 
Commission and in the Clayton Act; 
he fought with Pinchot for the conser- 
vation of our natural resources, and 
made many enemies in this fight, from 
President Taft down to cheap lobby- 
ists; he stood with the woman suffra- 
gists; he advocated price maintenance 
as a method by which monopoly could 
be regulated (his ideas were embodied, 
years later, in the Miller-Tydings Act); 
he proposed strong employers’ associa- 
tions balanced by strong trade unions. 

In 1912 he became, through the in- 
fluence of Jacob de Haas, a Zionist, 
and soon he became the leader of the 
Zionist movement in the United States. 
The Pittsburgh program (1918) re- 
flected his position as to private ex- 
ploitation of natural resources: in Pal- 
estine the people as a whole shall own 
and control land, water rights and all 
other natural resources; and the coop- 
erative principle should be applied so 
far as feasible in the organization of 
all agricultural, industrial, commercial, 
and financial undertakings. 

When Wilson nominated Brandeis 
as an Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court, he brought down on his head 
the ire of the conservative forces in 
the country. President Lowell of Har- 
vard signed a petition opposing the 
confirmation (though Brandeis was a 
Harvard Law School Overseer at the 
time); seven former presidents of the 
American Bar Association (including 
Taft, who later presided over the 
Supreme Court, while Brandeis was 
an Associate Justice) testified that 
Brandeis was not a fit person to be a 
member of the court. But Eliot, Har- 
vard’s president emeritus, came out for 
the nominee. In the Senate Committee, 
ten Democrats voted for, and eight 
Republicans against, confirmation. Fi- 
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nally Brandeis was made a Justice by 
a vote of 47 to 22, almost strictly on 
party lines. He then gave up all his 
memberships and affiliations—but not 
his interest in Zionism. 

His record in the Supreme Court 
cannot be summarized or discussed 
here. Professor Mason devotes to his 
judicial work about 130 pages, which 
could well have become three times 
that number had the task been under- 
taken by a less skillful writer. 


Brandeis was lucky to have Mason 
as his biographer. But Mason is equally 
lucky to have chosen Brandeis as his 
subject. Few men in American public 
life have left a record so full, so rich, 
so exciting in issues and details and 
philosophies as is that of Brandeis. 
Certainly no Supreme Court Justice 
could match the record of Brandeis for 
devotion to public causes; and among 
lawyers, only Clarence Darrow was a 
peer of Louis Dembitz Brandeis. 

MILTON R. KONVITZ. 


The Psychology of an Apostate 


THE MIND AND DEATH OF A GENIUS, 
by David Abrahamsen. Columbia 
University Press, 1946. 228 pp., 
$3.00. 

More than forty years ago, in 1903 
to be exact, there appeared a pseudo- 
scientific and sick philosophical book 
by a Viennese young man of twenty- 
three. It received comparatively little 
critical attention at the time. Indeed, 
the few reviews it got were mostly un- 
favorable. The author was Otto Wein- 
inger, and the title of the book was 
Sex and Character, Within a few 
months of its publication the author 
shot and killed himself in the house 
where Beethoven once lived. For sev- 
eral years thereafter Sex gnd Character 
became something of a sensation and 
Weininger the subject of critical dis- 
cussion. The book showed much learn- 
ing, a certain type of thinking and a 
diseased sort of genius, but the thesis 
was false, the facts were perverted, the 
abstractions unrelated to reality, the 
conclusions vicious, and insanity peered 
out from many of its pages. Dr. Ab- 
rahamsen evidently became interested 
in the author and his work and has 
written an interesting character biog- 
raphy. 

Despite the fact that Sex and Char- 
acter as well as its author have long 
since passed into deserved oblivion, Dr. 
Abrahamsen has done useful service in 
his psychiatric analysis of the man and 
his work. In these days when false and 
perverted reasoning passes for deep 
thinking, when madness parades as 
genius, when cynicism, cunning, hypoc- 
risy, and schizophrenic thinking moti- 
vate much of human behavior, and 
when ruthlessness and criminality are 
regarded by many as the badge of 
strength, Abrahamsen’s book has a 
number of lessons to teach. It is of 
particular interest to Jews, as it limns 
a wicked present against an evil past, 
and reflects the black depths to which 
apostasy from Judaism can sink. 

In Sex and Character, Weininger 
perverted a theoretical concept put 
forth by Sigmund Freud, that there is 
some femaleness in the male and some 


maleness in the female. Without ad- 
ducing scientific proof or using normal 
reason, Weininger asserted as true that 
not only individuals but whole peo- 
ples and nations are either masculine 
or feminine, and that masculinity alone 
is noble and good. Woman is an in- 
ferior creature devoid of all true virtue, 
“beneath the most degraded man.” As 
an inescapable corollary, the masculine 
nation is superior and the masculine 
folk alone is fit to rule. England, he 
asserted, is feminine and so are the 
Jewish people! 

Having ostentatiously become an 
apostate at twenty-two, Weininger ut- 
tered his hatred of Judaism and as- 
serted that it is “immensely beneath 
even degraded Christianity.” The hatred 
of the apostate for the religion which 
he foreswears and the people he for- 
sakes is well understood, and would be 
merely of psychologic interest to the 
Jew were it not for the suffering which 
it has caused him ever since Saul of 
Tarsus set the pattern. One recalls with 
pain the apostate Nicholas Donin who 
inaugurated the burning of the Tal- 
mud, and Pablo Christiani, Geronimo 
de Santa Fé, Joseph Pfefferkorn, and a 
host of more modern Jews who heaped 
shame and suffering on their people. 

In the chapter on genius and in- 


A Book 


UNDERGROUND TO PALESTINE, by I. F. 
Stone. Boni & Gaer, New York, 
1946. 240 pp. $2.50. 

Many of us remember the clarity 
with which I. F. Stone recorded his 
impressions of the new Jewish commu- 
nity in Palestine when he first visited 
it in 1945. This visit was, for him, a 
revelatory experience, an accession of 
belief, a renewal of confidence in him- 
self as a Jew. With a touching personai 
humility he noted the change taking 
place within himself as he passed from 
the settlements of the Khuleh to the 
blasting climate of the Dead Sea. A 
new note appeared in his writing, in 
lieu of the sometimes wearily critical 
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sanity, Abrahamsen concludes that 
Weininger suffered from the psychosis 
known as schizophrenia and that it was 
characterized by paranoid delusions. In 
his own writings Weininger confessed 
that he had no love in him, only hate. 
He lived an isolated life, expressed 
feelings of guilt and revenge and the 
desire to be a criminal, and stated that 
he became a convert to escape his 
isolation. He despised and hated his 
own mother and therefore all women. 
There is evidence of homosexual striv- 
ings toward his father. This he turned 
into such hatred of Jews that his anti- 
Semitism knew no bounds. He was 
egocentric, brooded constantly and in- 
dulged in introspection to such an ex- 
tent that his abstractions had no rela- 
tionship to reality. His thinking became 
delusional. However, though much of 
what passes for metaphysics closely re- 
sembles schizophrenic thinking, it is 
false to equate genius with madness 
or to divorce philosophy from ethics. 
Weininger was not a genius and he 
was not mentally normal. 

It requires ho profound insight to 
detect in Weininger the prototype of 
the Nazi even to the point of ultimate 
self-destruction. Could the Nazis have 
forgiven him his Jewish birth, they 
might well have adopted him as their 
tutelary god. Not that they did not 
have in full measure their own evil 
gods, but their hatred, their sadism, 
their perverted ways of life, their 
degradation of womanhood, their im- 
morality, their ruthless annihilation of 
“inferior weakling” peoples, all have 
their apotheosis in Weininger’s effu- 
sions. Decidedly, Weininger was no 
philosopher. He knew not woman and 
did not know man, and he knew no 
ethics. His fantasies were not rooted 
in life, his hatred perverted his rea- 
son, and he killed himself before he 
could kill others. Neither he nor his 
work now have other than psychiatric 
interest. ISRAEL S. WECHSLER 


of Hope 


tone that has almost become a conven- 
tion in the reportage of the PM or 
Nation correspondent writing from 
Washington. Here was the fresh and 
eager voice, the grateful discovery of 
personal courage and confidence on the 
part of a man who had succeeded in 
finding his way home. And Stone was 
frank about it, frank and cheerful and 
delighted with what he had discovered. 
It is this strain of a new happiness, 
this note of one who has found him- 
self and relationship to the world anew 
that is the source of the wholesome 
courage which fills Underground to 
Palestine, dedicated to the “Schlichim 
of the Haganah.” 
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But it is not only the shlikhim whom 
Stone finds worthy of praise. In a sense, 
the whole book is written in praise, 
not only of specific heroes, not only of 
those working in the “underground 
railway” to Palestine, but of all those 
survivors of the death-camps who trav- 
elled with Stone to Palestine; and of 
all those others who are determined to 
follow the same route. Stone loves 
these people, — not collectively, but 
singly and he delights in their personal 
idiosyncrasies, revels in their courage, 
their cheerfulness and their sense of 
humor and has infinite patience with 
their weakness and their sorrow. Indi- 
vidual by individual, they come alive 
for us: Ruth, the rosy, tomboyish milk- 
maid; Rudy, the unconquerable giant, 
the tender-hearted prizefighter; Sarah 
and her little brother, with their in- 
domitable courage; and even the twen- 
ty-one-year-old khassid, Lain Sholem, 
who did not care where he went, so 
long as it was “Ergetz trachten.” Stone 
has a fatherly feeling for most of the 
youngsters he travelled with; he would 
buy lumps of chocolate for the ascetic 
young khalutzim and delight in their 
acceptance of it after several high- 
principled refusals. Stone is impressed, 
not only by the courage and devotion 
of his fellow-travellers on the under- 
ground, but also by their capacity for 
pleasure, for happiness, by their deter- 
mination to live, to enjoy. That is why 
the pleasure of the khalutzim in their 
chocolate is so important to him. 

The first half of Stone’s account 
of the boat trip from Italy to Pales- 
tine is full of descriptions embodying 
his delight in his comrades’ vitality, 
their energy and optimism, their ca- 
pacity for adjustment. The sunbathing 
scene which he describes at the end of 
Chapter VII is a good example of the 
tenderness and humor which mingled 
in his regard for his companions. At 
other times Stone is capable of com- 
plete self-identification with them; and 
it is this quality in his attitude which 
makes his recital of the few horror- 
stories in this book so human and so 
bearable. 

This capacity for self-identification 
is never used hysterically, however, and 
never in an exaggerated form. Even in 
those passages, toward the end of the 
book, which deal with the last days on 
the old Turkish freighter and Stone’s 
own experience in the inferno of the 
hold are notable for their lack of sen- 
timentality, their restrained realism and 
Stone’s refusal to capitalize on “hor- 
ror.” Horrible things did happen, but 
Stone’s emphasis is on the spirit of 
life, the courage in living which his 
companions manifested, rather than on 
the bestiality 2 which conditions al- 
most redeczu them. 


Stone’s book is about life, not death; 
that is why he devotes little space to 
his companions’ memories of the hor- 
rors they endured; and when he does, 
he brings them into the light of day 
and handles them as if they were only 
a part, though an important part of 
the reality around him. It is this sense 
of life, this desire for life and belief 
in it that makes him keep his criticism 
of DP camp officials, his indignation at 
the attitude of British officials, his hu- 
morous scorn of the uncertain policy 
pursued by minor Italian gendarmeries 
down to a minimum. All these belong 
to the negative not-understanding part 
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of the world and Stone seems to be- 
lieve that it is the positive, acting, un- 
derstanding, believing side that will 
triumph. He really believes this; he 
insists on it. Hence, his appeal, his 
cry of protest and indignation at the 
end of the book are convincing and 
real and persuasive; they are not the 
mere fruits of slogan-mongering. Un- 
like other journalistic accounts of the 
Jewish survivors in Europe today, this 
book carries hope in it, a belief in the 
future and confidence in human beings, 
despite the urgency of its protest and 
the seriousness of its cry for help. 
HILDA AUERBACH 


A Personal Saga of Rescue 


LIFELINE TO A PROMISED LAND, by 
Ira A. Hirschmann, New York, Van- 
guard Press, Inc., pages xvi, 214. 
In order to understand the tragic 

lesson inherent in the loss of almost 
6,000,000 European Jews, there is need 
for an objective, well documented study 
of “rescue” efforts during the war 
years, and how most of these were 
frustrated by the callousness, indiffer- 
ence, and sheer inhumanity of the lead- 
ers of the so-called civilized nations. It 
would perforce be a bitter indictment, 
but it might serve to awaken Jewry 
from roseate dreams of sympathy and 
understanding from the statesmen and 
diplomats of the world. 

In Lifeline to a Promised Land, Ira 
Hirschmann had an opportunity to 
perform such a service. Instead, un- 
fortunately, he deals merely with some 
dramatic, though largely personal ex- 
periences, leaving the remainder to 
some future historian. Yet even this 
fragment constitutes a challenging in- 
dictment of such notables as Sir Her- 
bert Emerson, Director General of the 
moribund Inter - Governmental Com- 
mittee on Refugees; Breckenridge 
Long, former United States Assistant 
Secretary of State; Anthony Eden, Lord 
Halifax, and Lord Moyne (the late 
Deputy Minister of State in the Mid- 
dle East), as well as the Foreign Offices 
of Great Britain, Turkey, and our own 
Department of State. 

Lifeline to a Promised Land is the 
personal saga of a prominent American 
Jew, who “could no longer look upon 
the spectacle of millions of helpless 
people being trampled, without trying 
to do something about it.” That “some- 
thing” was to accept the position of 
War Refugee Board Representative in 
Ankara. Here Hirschmann unquestion- 
ably did much toward cutting through 
red tape and the indifference that 
sealed the doomed Jews in the crema- 
toria of Eastern Europe. However, the 
dam was never fully opened to the 
flood tide; only a slight trickle reached 


Palestine and salvation. But to achieve 
even this limited success, Hirschmann 
had to cope with the venality of the 
Turks, the callousness and “realism” of 
the British, and the refusal of our own 
diplomats to force the British hand. 
Hirschmann’s lucidly written mem- 
Oirs of his activities in Ankara provide 
a colorful picture of this international 
center of intrigue. At times the nar- 
rative is so compelling that the reader 
feels himself joining the former vice- 
president of Bloomingdale’s in his fran- 
tic negotiations while the sands of time 
are running out for European Jewry. 
Particularly dramatic are his secret 
meetings with the Rumanian Minister, 
Alexander Cretsianu; his battle of 
nerves with Lord Moyne and the sub- 
sequent negotiations with go-betweens 
of the Nazis for the lives of Hungarian 
Jewry; his musical competition with 
the Nazi arch-conspirator, Franz von 
Papen; and his haggling with the Turks 
for the ships with which human cargo 
was io be smuggled out of Europe. 
These sparkling bits—which show 
what could be accomplished when an 
honest effort was made—tend to cast 
an aura of brilliance about the War 
Refugee Board. It is true that this 
small organization made a gallant at- 
tempt to atone for all the Allied sins 
of omission during the previous dec- 
ade, though it was a battle against odds 
from the start. Once again we had done 
“too little, too late’—far too late. For 
all its good will, the War Refugee 
Board did not achieve “marked success 
in rescuing the remnants of persecuted 
minorities and in checking their-slaugh- 
ter,” as Hirschmann claims. Its late ap- 
pearance on the scene and the dilatory 
and obstructionist tactics of the British 
Foreign Office, as well as those of some 
of our own State Department officials, 
made too great a handicap. 
- In reporting the rescue of a few 
thousand Jewish refugees, the author 
tends to attribute all the responsibility 
to the War Refugee Board and to 
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himself. He fails even to mention 
the private individuals and organiza- 
tions who prepared the plans, facilitat- 
ed or conducted the negotiations, and 
supplied the funds. More often than 
not, the War Refugee Board was only 
an official cover under which these 
people could operate. Of them, Mr. 
Hirschmann mentions only the Pal- 
estinian “boys,” leaving the reader to 
decide whose “boys” he means. By the 
addition of a few words, the author 
could have shed considerable light on 
the hotly disputed question as to which 
Organizations actually produced results 
- and which produced propaganda. 
Revealing as his personal experiences 
may be, Hirschmann makes a more 
lasting contribution by his four intro- 
ductory chapters. Here he sketches the 


sins of omission and commission prior 
to the establishment of the War Ref- 
ugee Board in January 1944 (not 1943 
as is erroneously stated on page xv). 

We are told the stories of the death 
ships Alsina, Atlantic, Darien, Patria, 
Pencho, Salvador, and Struma, as well 
as the failures of Evian and Bermuda. 
He aptly characterizes the Inter-Gov- 
ernmental Committee on Refugees as 
“nothing more than a facade behind 
which the civilized governments hid to 
implement their claims of concern at 
mass murder when they were chal- 
lenged.” 

It is to be hoped that Léfeline to Pal- 
estine will prove a stimulus for the 
publication of a definitive study of this 
tragic period in Jewish history. 

C. IkVING DwWORK 


Inferno from the Inside 


KapPutTt, by Curzio Malaparte. Trans- 
lated from the Italian by Cesare 
Foligno. E. P. Dutton, 407 pp. 
$3.75. 

Curzio Malaparte, a close associate 
of Mussolini and an avowed Fascist 
propagandist, has written, in Kaputt, 
a moody, delicate, sorrowful and cruel 
Mafrative concerning the degeneracy 
and horror of Nazism. The book has 
raised a stir in both critical circles 
and among best-seller readers, for it 
is a powerful story, artistically told 
and beautifully translated. The pub- 
lishers of Kaputt do not mention the 
fact that Malaparte was an official of 
the Fascist Party and was, in a real 
sense, responsible for the shambles of 
Europe. There was much indignation 
when Dutton shielded Malaparte’s 
past on the ground that, according to 
Nicholas Wreden of Dutton’s, “the 
function of a critic is to judge each 
book on its own merits.” 

What are the merits of Kaputt? 
The writing is evocative and effective 
and the many small scenes are of- 
ten unforgettable There are chapters 
which should be reprinted and dis- 
tributed to all civilized human beings. 
All the callous degeneracy of the 
Nazis comes through the pages of this 
narrative. The pathetic victims have 
seldom been more clearly drawn. Nev- 
ertheless, one does not know when to 
believe Malaparte, who moved across 
Sweden, France, Germany, Italy, Nazi- 
held Russia, Rumania, Poland and 
Finland. Malaparte would have the 
reader believe that he spoke up fear- 
lessly to Hans Frank, the Nazi butcher 
who controlled Poland, that whenever 
he talked with Nazi officials, he spoke 
as though he were an independent 
person, unafraid of consequences. He 
writes as though he marched through 
the ghettos as a partial saviour. The 
“T” of the story seems to be an ad- 


mirable man. But the record reveals 
that Malaparte was by no means ad- 
mirable. He was a top Fascist writer 
and propagandist and if this book is a 
good example of his ability—as it 
must be—he was probably a very 
good propagandist. Orville Prescott 
of the New York Times was one of 
the first reviewers to take Malaparte 
to task, when he wrote that in spite 
of his shameful record Malaparte “does 
not write as if he were aware of his 
own share in bringing about the abom- 
inations he describes so effectively in 
Kaputt.” 

“Abominations” is a weak word for 
what Malaparte describes. All other 
considerations aside, this Italian Fas- 
cist is one of the most powerful and 
talented writers to emerge on the re- 
cent world literary scene. His book is 
more than reportage. His scenes are 
carefully set up and developed. His 
dialogue is expert and he is a master 
in catching a mood and in -compress- 
ing despair. His chapter on “The 
Soroca Girls,” thirteen pages long, 
will make you cry with pity and with 
sorrow. “They were Jewish girls, 
about eighteen to twenty years old,” 
and they were drafted for “work” in 
Nazi brothels. Every twenty days the 
Nazis changed girls. The old “shift” 
would be taken out and shot. Susan- 
nah, one of the girls, a girl you will 
never forget, told the author: “After 
twenty days of this work we are not 
fit for anything. I saw them—I saw 
the other ones.” Malaparte adds: “That 
day she had had to submit to forty- 
three soldiers and six officers.” The 
woman to whom Malaparte was tell- 
ing this story asked, “Did they know 
that they would be shot?” And Mala- 
parte answered, “They knew it. They 
trembled with fear. Oh, they knew it! 
Everybody knew it in Soroca.” 

Malaparte calls Kaputt “a horribly 
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gay and gruesome book.” Oddly his 
approach justifies this phrase. He tells 
of how Hans Frank shot at desperate 
Jewish children attempting to escape 
from a ghetto. He describes a Jassy 
pogrom with sensitivity and with 
power, but somehow the feeling per- 
sists that he enjoyed the action while 
watching the murderers. He visited the 
Yugoslavian Fascist Ante Pavelic and 
after a lively conversation: 

“Ante Pavelic removed the lid 
from the basket (a wicker basket on 
his desk) and revealed the mussels, 
that slimy and jelly-like mass, and he 
said smiling, with that tired good- 
natured smile of his, ‘It is a present 
from my loyal ustashis. Forty pounds 
of human eyes.” 

Kaputt is loaded with such tales. 
The book has streaks of cruelty, mys- 
ticism, vivid phraseology and, believe 
it or not, gaiety. It is a long book, but 
completely breathtaking. Even if all 
of it is not true in its details, its at- 
mosphere is evil and degenerate 
enough for anyone to believe that the 
horror in this book was a living night- 
mare; that it makes no difference who 
wrote this narrative, for in a large 
sense it wrote itself; and that it should 
be read by all who wish to know what 
really happened in Europe when Naz- 
ism reigned. It goes without saying 
that Kaputt should also be read—and 
studied—by those willing to forget 
what Europe was like when Nazis and 
Fascist§ killed six million Jews and 
brought misery to an entire universe. 

HAROLD U. RIBALOW 


Notes on Reading 
UPROOTED (Jewish Refugees and 

Displaced Persons After Libera- 

tion), by Zorach Warhaftig. (No. 

5 of From War to Peace). Institute 

of Jewish Affairs, vii & 219 pp. 

$2.75. 

Like other publications of the Insti- 
tute of Jewish Affairs of the Ameri- 
can and World Jewish Congress, this 
one is timely, full of significance, ex- 
pert, and lucidly presented. It begins 
with a rather sketchy outline of inter- 
national organizations aiding refugees, 
largely confined to structure—a neu- 
tral subject which one can cover with- 
out getting too much involved in Big 
Three controversies. Following are ad- 
mirably comprehensive presentations 
of the descriptive facts about the Jew- 
ish refugees, their material and psy- 
chological problems, and the success 
or ill-success of attempts to deal with 
them so far. A special section is de- 
voted to child refugees. The brochure 
ends with proposals for solving the 
problem, complete with an account of 
available and potential sources of 
finance. As reviewers are accustomed 
to say, this one is a must for anyone 
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who really wants to know the subject 
—although it will be bitter reading 
in the light of the difficulties that re- 
main to be overcome before much of 
the good sense in this volume is likely 
to find any application. 

* * * 


WITH FIRMNESS IN THE RIGHT 
(American Diplomatic Action Af- 
fecting Jews, 1840-1945) by Cyrus 
Adler and Aaron M. Margalith, 
American Jewish Committee, xxvii 
& 485 pp., $4.00. 


A useful factual summary, with lav- 
ish use of documentary material in the 
course of the presentation. For the 
pre-war period, it covers American 
diplomatic action country by country; 
a special section deals by topic with 
the years 1939-45. American participa- 
tion in drawing up the Balfour Declar- 
ation is conspicuously slurred over (on 
this point readers will do better to 
consult Paul H. Hanna, British Policy 
in Palestine, or Carl J. Friedrich, 
American Policy Toward Palestine, 
both published by American Council 
on Public Affairs). The section on 
“The War Years, 1939-1945,” par- 
ticularly, devotes a great deal of atten- 
tion to the “diplomatic action” of the 
American Jewish Committee. It is, ac- 
cordingly, regrettable that so iittle— 
or, in some instances, nothing—is said 
of the actions of certain other Jewish 
organizations. Neither the Jewish 
Agency nor the American Jewish 
Conference appears in the index. This 
is the sort of practice likely to be 
found in publicity releases, propa- 
ganda brochures, and budgetary state- 
ments for prospective contributors, 
but not entirely suitable in a volume 
of scholarship. 

* * * 


THE ALIEN AND THE ASIATIC IN 
AMERICAN LAW, by Milton R. 
Konvitz, Cornell University Press, 
xiv & 299 pp., $3.00. 


THE CONSTITUTION AND CIVIL 
RIGHTS, by Milton R. Konvitz, Co- 
lumbia University Press, x & 254 
pp., $3.00. 

In these two books, Milton Konvitz 
covers a broad area of law affecting 
minorities in the United States. The 
first volume is a thorough presentation 
and critique of Supreme Court deci- 
sions (and dissenting opinions) on 
the rights of aliens and Asiatics as 
regards immigration, naturalization, 
land ownership, work, use of public 
resources, education, and personal 
status. The second deals with Federal 
and State law regarding “the rights 
of persons to employment, and in ho- 
tels, restaurants, common carriers, and 
other places of public accommodation 
and resort.” Both books are fully in- 


dexed and documented. The latter has 
a particularly useful series of docu- 
mentary appendices on proposed and 
enacted legislation against discrimina- 
tion. 
* * * 
YIVO ANNUAL OF JEWISH SOCIAL 
SCIENCE, vol. 1, Yiddish Scientific 
Institute—Yivo, 320 pp. 


A notable selection of articles 
translated from the publications of the 
Yiddish Scientific Institute. While 
most of the material is from the “New 
York period” of YIVO, that is since 
the time (1940) it transferred its 
headquarters from Vilna, the influence 
of YIVO’s concentrated interest in the 
Jewish community of Poland is still 
evident. Another major phase of 
YIVO scholarship, Yiddish philology, 
is obviously more difficult to translate, 
and only one article entirely in this 
field is included. However, the adjust- 
ment of YIVO in New York was evi- 
dently not merely linguistic, but may 
also be noted in the block of three 
articles on American Jewish problems. 

It cannot be said that the greater 
attention to America, as well as the 
considerable diffusion of interest in 
this first English language annual, de- 
tract in any way from the high quality 
of YIVO publications. As to indi- 
vidual contributions, the articles of 
the late Elias Tcherikower and Israel 
Zinberg—of memorial as well as in- 
trinsic interest—call for special com- 
ment, as does also the reflective piece 
by Abraham Joshua Heschel on “The 
Eastern European Era in Jewish His- 
tory,” which is, to be sure, as partial 
to its subject as not only intrinsic 
merit but tragic circumstances war- 
rant. A rather empty piece by Abra- 
ham Golomb on “Jewish Self-Hatred” 
is included for reasons far from ob- 
vious. In general, the articles are char- 
acterized not only by scholarship but 
by a vigorous personal involvement on 
the part of the authors, which makes 
for stimulating reading The volume 
is edited with an outstanding sense of 
symmetry and order. 
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BETH HASEPHER HAREALI HAIVRI 
HAIFA, PALESTINE 


The Board of Governors of the BETH 
HASEPHER HAREALI HAIVRI 
(The Hebrew Secondary School) of 
Haifa, Palestine, with a total enroll- 
ment of 1,550 pupils, invites app'ica- 
tions for the position of Principal to 
succeed present principal retiring 
after many years of service. 

Applications should be sent to Chair- 
man of the Board of Governors, 


BETH HASEPHER HAREALI 
HAIVRI, P.O.B. 920, Haifa, Palestine 
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SUMMER DAY CAMP 


A PROGRESSIVE DAY CAMP 
for Jewish boys and girls (6-14) 
‘‘ten minutes from home” 

All Regular Camp Activities 
Sports: Swimming, Baseball, Basketball, 

Tennis, Ping Pong, etc. 
Cultural: Palestinian Songs and Dances, 
Dramatics, Shop, Arts and Crafts, etc. 
Free Transportation - Hot Lunches 
Dietary Laws 
Office: 7922 - 21st AVE., B'klyn 14, N. Y. 
Tel.: BE 6-3818 
Folder on Request 








A GIFT THAT WILL DELIGHT 
EVERY BOY AND GIRL 


QUEEN ESTHER 
by ALEXANDER S. KOHANSKI 
Illustrated by Jessie B. ROBINSON 
The story of Purim related in rhymed 
verse and designed for reading at 
School Assemblies, social gatherings 
and at home. Part two describes the 
characters and plot according to Tal- 
mudic legend. 
Each page beautifully illustrated 
PRICE—$1.00 prepaid 
Order from ASKO PRESS 
P. O. BOX 696 LEWISTON, ME. 
(In ordering single copy, add 10c for 
postage and handling.) 
Discount allowed to schools and dealers 
ordering in quantity 





























Many A Simple Jewish Dish Becomes A 

“Balabusta’s Meichel’” When You Add 

An Exciting Dash Or Two Of Heinz 
Condiments. 


Some call it “Hamburger”. Some call 
it“Chopped Meat”. A dash of rich 
ruddy-brown Heinz 57-Sauce on the 
meat and all call it a““mechaya”. The 
same flavor miracle is performed 
when rosy, thick Heinz Chili Sauce 
does its magic for a golden puff of 
omelet. 

Scores of routine dishes step up 
into the specialty class with the aid 
of Heinz Mustards (stone-ground for 
extra smoothness)— Heinz Worcester- 
shire Sauce, a symphony of spice—or 


the world’s largest-selling condiment, 
Heinz Tomato Ketchup! 

Heinz Condiments, made from 
carefully selected fruits and veges 
tables, are enlivened ever so deftly 
and discreetly with rare and aro 
matic seasonings. 


Keep several Heinz Condiments on 
the table or near the cookstove. You'll 
find they give everything from sand- 
wiches to stews that extraordinary 
flair of flavor that everybody enjoys. 


® i. Ae 
One of Them! 
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